


















The “staff of life” certainly is a subject of universal interest, 
yet many of your pupils may have some false ideas about 
this important food. Here are some questions and answers 









1. Was Grandmother’s bread “healthier” than 


today’s breads ? 






Definitely not! Enriched breads of today are superior in 
many important nutritional values to both commercial and 
homemade breads of former years. Enriched breads con- 
tain niacin, thiamine and riboflavin— important B complex 









vitamins — plus iron. 








3. In what other ways 
are today’s breads more nourishing ? 





Commercial breads of today contain generous amounts of 
non-fat milk solids. Non-fat milk solids, which were not 
present in breads of former years, supply high-quality pro- 
teins and the essential mineral, calcium, to American diets. 






Want more information on bread? The American Bakers 
Association will do their best to answer any questions you 
And they will send 





may have about the baking industry. 
you —free of charge—a twenty-page, illustrated booklet, 
“How Much Do ‘You Know About Bread?” Write i 
Association, 20 North Wacker Drive, 






American Bakers 


Chicago 6, Illinois. 










Do your pupils know 
the truth about bread? 






about the differences between the breads of today and the 
breads of yesterday. See how many questions your students 
can answer correctly. 


2. Why was bread enriched ? 


In 1941, public health officials, alarmed at deficiencies in 
the American diet, asked the bakers and millers to adopt 
the Enrichment Program. Bread was selected by the scien- 
tists as the enrichment medium because (1) bread is eaten 
more universally than any other food; (2) it is an eco- 
nomical food that’s eaten often by low-income families; and 
(3) the additional nutrients could be added without chang- 
ing food habits. 






4. Do American housewives prefer homemade 
or commercial bread ? 


The buying habits of today’s American women indicate 
that they realize the advantages of commercial bread. 
Today, 95% of the bread consumed in this country comes 
from commercial bakeries. Only 5% baked at home. 
Women know that commercial bakeries can give them 
better bread than homemade —at lower cost! 


HIGHEST NUTRITION ERR UEE FOR AMERICA 


MOST DELICIOUS 





AMERICAN BAKERS ASSOCIATION. CHICAGO 
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Wid Work? teach 


Can Borrow $50 to $600 


No One to See! No Cosigners Needed! 
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immediate attention! 


Now 


Teacher loans are 

made on signature 

only —no co-signers, 
no endorsers. No mort- 
gages on car, furniture 
or personal property. 
School board, friends, 
merchants, will not 
know you are applying 
for a loan. 


JUST RUSH APPLICATION AND 
NOTE BELOW FOR AMOUNT YOU NEED 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here for ye now for any purpose, 
Just sign the short application and note below and mail it to us. 


REASONS WHY MORE AND MORE 
TEACHERS ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE 


Convenient month- 

ly instaliments pay 

loan out of future 
earnings. Payments 
budgeted to fit your in- 
come. Entire ivan can 
be repaid at any time 
and you pay only for 
the time you use the 
money—no longer! 


our request will receive 


4 The loan is made by 
mail from the pri- 
vacy of your own 
home. You see no 
agents or credit mana- 
gers—only you and we 
know about it. We guar- 
antee strict privacy. 


No principal Gung 
summer vacation. if 
* your salary stops 
during the summer va- 
cation, payments on 
»rincipal stop also. This 
S an extra service of 
special value to teach- 
ers offered by State 
Finance Company. 















































Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married or single, find out today how you may 
solve your money problem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note below. 
That's all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as they are approved. We guarantee 
satisfaction always. Our fifty year old organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska Banking Depart- 
ment. You can deal with us in complete confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the amount you need 
from the chart below, then rush Application and Note. 








CHOOSE THE PLAN THAT FITS YOUR BUDGET 
Cash Loan 12 is 18 
You Get | Payments | Payments 
SELECT = $10.07 

20.09 16.75 14.53 13.43 
oo 300 29.94 21.60 19.95 
400 39.39 32.70 28.26 26.05 

TO BORROW | 600 40.82 





Old Reliable Company, 
Over 50 Years of Service. 


STATE FINANCE #771 
COMPANY Our 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG, ND 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA MAIL 


























Interest is figured at 3% per month on loans up to $150. If the loan 
is over $150 interest is igured at 3% per month on the first $150 
end 2'3% per month on that part uver $150 and not in excess of 
$300 and % of 1% per month on any remainder of such unpaid prin- 


ed PAY INSU RAN CE cipal balance. These rates are in accordance with the Nebraske lew 
y <u == FOR $50 to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ....2255... 

































































Se ese © © BP wee snr eee - 
* i] 
@ ToState Finance Company, Des. J-151 The following are ail the debts that I have: r) 
g 410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska Pull Amount) Payiag To Whom Ow! Address : 
5 Owe r Mo. ° om Ow 
& Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is ite re ne ' 
g made I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge ' 
or cost whatspevecr. : ' 
8 Amount you want to borrow On what date of month will your 7 
a (include present balance, if any) §.......0.cccc.c« payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?....... t ‘ 
: ‘ Amount earned Number of months 8 8 . 
MBP .ccccccencvevece GOP OR cevenscecesnscesetntensscenetenne OU FOCEIVE BAIATY.........0-cc-ceceeseeenee woe! G...---nerernne | ovonserss-sseseeesseceessssecssereeesserssscsene| =asssassensussressserssesasncnerasssceeauees 
+ ” ad INFORMATION ONLY — Please list below relative information for | 
@ Name and address our confidential files ‘ 
: OE RR FE. Be ssicecccssiccveenpn ping tienianies-conaltsipalanipaaiamennnene item Za, IN caitlin ralihiaseas (Relationship).........00-ccseeeeeees ‘ 
@ How tong with 8 
0 ong t Previous 
a present employer. employment SUreet........cccccccccccseccscosccce Town. State. OCCUP. ....--00--eeneee : 
a Hushand or wife's Salary ' 
SGI vastssscnniicincnasenn ‘sensenerneicnpiinctiniidiateamianintieianinves Per month 6............00+. Name Of Relative......--.-----eeeeresersoerencssssernrsssessvevanssesenens (Relationship) 1 
To whom are payments 
auto made? (Name).. lhl Street.............. . Town State. OCCUP. .--000ceereeeee : 
’ 
Bank you Goal Witt: (UGUROD -.oeseeesesssseessseeesess.cs..... Ee eee Name of Relative.............---+++ (Relationship) .......-.--<cseecceeeseee ' 
‘ 
BWP OSE .cocccrvecccccccccocccccccossce TOWN. .....2cccecnecseececceeeenes State.......-..<0.-+. OCCUP. «2.0 0ccneceree ' 
AMOUNt YOU OWe Hank? G........ccccccccccceeseeceee Monthly pPayMents? G.........0....cccceccescesee 4, 
Name C6 RelathV@...ccc.ccoccecccccccsccccsccoscccsocecocosccsssososoosoes (Relationship) .......-.--<ccceecceeeeee ’ 
b celine a ne detemaiy s 
List helow OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: DUP OC. .cccccccccecccvececcssecssece POWR.ccccceevevecccesses «-. State oe © DOCU. cocceeccoesece | 
The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. I agree s 
s .. to (Name)...... ne Se ee that if any loan be completed, the U.S, Mail shall be regarded as my agent. t 
Pay rent or real estate Sign Full Street ' 
payment to? (Name).............+- . 200 SWB. .cccccccccccccccccococenscess N ere Address | 
' 
Purpose of loan ceased a i ll II), ints tieineaneieeseemaaienats County.... ficial etaccncccscane GeeNGishineiataee ' 
7 
] | 
NOT Amt. y pmt. due date Final pmt. due date/Prin. and Int. pmt.|Mo. pmt. (except final) |Final pmt. equal in any case to) Omaha, Nebraska | 6 
| p } 
of loan ......... lin NS, eS the unpaid principal and int. a ; 











Agreed rate in excess of $300 and ‘ of 1% per month on any remainder of such unpaid principal balance; computed on the basis of the number 
of interest: of days actually elapsed, a month being any period of 30 consecutive days. 

In Consideration of a loan made by STATE FINANCE CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal amount above stated, the undersigned promise to 
pay to said company at its above office said principal amount together with interest at the above rate until fully paid. 

Payment of principal and interest shall be made in consecutive monthly payments as above indicated beginning on the stated due date for the first payment 
and continuing on the same day of each succeeding month to and including the stated due date for the final payment. 4 

— - ng payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or either, shall at payee’s option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance due 
and payable. 

It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under and by virtue of the laws of the State of Nebraska. 

This note and any evidence of security accompanying it are subject to acceptance by the payee at its office located as shown above. It is understood that if 
the loan is not approved, this note and any evidence of security accompanying it will be promptly returned to the undersigned. 


3% per month on that part of the unpaid principa! balance not exceeding $150 and 24%4% per month on that part over $150 and not 













PERSONAL 
SIGNATURES 
REQUIRED 


NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED DUR- 


ING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING SALARY 
IS NOT RECEIVED. (If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 


seeeeseeeeeee= RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN #eeeeeeeeeee00 

















Smart copy cats 


know 


NCB 


TRAVELERS 
CHECKS 


are easy 
to spend 
—safer 


than cash 


First-time travelers learn fast. They 
see experienced travelers carrying 
National City Bank Travelers 


Checks —and do likewise. 


NCB Travelers Checks are spend- 





~ 


able everywhere for everything 
and if lost or stolen, are promptly 
refunded. Cost only 75c per $100 


Buy them at your bank. 


The best thing you know 


wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The National City Bank of New York 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Che Capsule News 





EDUCATION IN BRIEF 


* 


* 


FOR EASY READING 





FACTS ABOUT 
DELINQUENTS 


Timed for current hearings 
on juvenile delinquency, the 
NEA released its Research Divi- 
on Schools Help 


sion study 


Prevent Delinquency (50 cents). | 


Some high points: 


“Youth who have become 


officially delinquent while yet 


in school are few.” 


“ rig eo oe 
... Almost all of the delin eee en ee eet coe 


quents had been blocked at 
some stage from satisfying 
lationships in the family.” 

Comics, radio, TV—“no 
ceptable evidence to date has 
shown these factors to have a 
significant relation to delinquent 
behavior.” 

Schools can identify children 
vulnerable to delinquency. In 
one study, teachers picked 77 
per cent of a group who be- 
came serious delinquents. 

U. S. Children’s Bureau puts 
1951 cost of handling delin- 
quents at $105,000,000. 
youngsters committed to 
rectional institutions “the 


ac- 


cor- 


nually.” 


Conclusions: “No single best 


ype of organization or program | 
has appeared.” (Bulletin briefs | 


promising programs in Birming- 
ham, Ala.; Canton and Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Elizabeth and Pas- 
saic, N. J.; Greensboro, N. C.; 
Hartford, Conn.; 
and San Diego, Calif.; 
delphia; Richmond, Va. ) 

School authorities “will want 


Phila- 


make specialized facilities avail- 
able to school children.” 


SHORTS 


e College enrollment is up 3.1 


per cent. 


e Industry can continue annual | 
$60 million-plus for | 


gifts of 
education. Supreme Court de- 
nied stockholder protest. 

@ Mississippi's Gov. White asks 
$100,000,000 to equalize white 
ind Negro schools. 

e Vermont has new state his- 
tory; first since 1880. Shafts- 
bury school board removed it 
as “subversive.” 

e To lure top teaching talent, 
Notre Dame would add $10,000 


each to 45 positions. 





Te- | in my mouth and was lighting it. 


Long Beach | 


| thousand 





Les Landin 


doing, | had the piece of chalk 


British Teachers Ask 
For Equal Salaries 


Women teachers in Britain 


| vigorously oppose proposed new 


salary scales, which continue to 
favor men_ teachers. 
rate for qualified male teacher 
is 450 pounds (pound equals 
$2.81); for women 
405 pounds. Proposed increment 


. | rate also favors men. Each year 
For | A 


Starting | «; ag 
tarting | «i, entitled to her own opinion. 


sachers, | . og 
teacher | outlaw was no Communist. 


Robin Hood Flurry 


Mrs. Thomas J. White, new 


| member of Indiana’s Textbook 


Commission, objects to use of 
the Robin Hood theme _ in 


| schools, 
| “There is a Communist direc- | 
tive in education now to stress 


the story of Robin Hood,” she 
said, according to the United 


| Press. “They want to stress it 
| because he robbed the rich and 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| theme 


gave it to the poor.” Mrs. White 
also wants references to Quakers 


| 


| 


removed because “Quakers don’t | 
' 


believe in fighting wars.” 

In a letter to newspapers, 
Mrs. White contended _ that 
press interviews gave “wrong 


| a pretext 


NCTE ADVISES 
ON CENSORSHIP 


A guide to teachers on “Cen- 
sorship and Controversy” was 
presented to the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English meet 
ing in Los Angeles by its Com- 
mittee on Censorship. 

“Schools and colleges,” 
clares the report, “must be on 
guard against communism and 
also against those persons who 
use the fear of communism as 
for violent attacks 
upon the American educational 


de- 


| system.” 


impressions,” but stuck to her | 


declaration that the Robin Hood 
was the “Communists’ 
favorite policy.” 

Said State Supt. Young, she 
Notting- 


England’s_ current 


| ham sheriff commented: “That 


men step up 18 pounds; women | 


| only 15 pounds. 
cost | : 


é $2,500 per y ee a ae < 
is about 500 per youth an | with “first class honors” is 815 


Maximum for male teacher 
pounds, Gov't committee would 
equal pay for sexes when Civil 
Service does. Increased cost of 
new scale—11,000,000 pounds. 


TEACHERS STRIKE 


Paris: Teachers struck 
hours to back demands for a 10 
per cent salary increase; with- 


| drawal of plan to decentralize 
| school control to departments 
to encourage public support of | 
other community agencies that | 


(counties ). 

SANTIAGO, 
teachers 
salary raises. 


Twenty 
for 


CHILE: 
struck 


Is school life “overorganized’’? 
Does modern education “take 


| over many of the functions for- 
the | 


merly associated with 


home”? Professor Elton True- 


24 | 





blood of Earlham College, Rich- | 


mond, Ind., thinks so in 


The 


Recovery of Family Life (Har- | 
per, and syndicated in papers). | 


“It is part of the paradox of 
life in America today that some 
of the greatest dangers to the 
family come from _ institutions 
inspired by noble aims. .. . A 
conspicuous example of this is 
the modern school. Much of our 
educational philosophy is really 


| 
| 


REEL GONE 


Projector in hand, Prof. Lb. H. 
Caldwell commutes by Beechcraft 
between two Kansas State Teacher 
College jobs. Air travel cuts a 
four-hour auto trip to minutes. 


| - See Peril in Overorganized School Activities 


totalitarian, though of course, 
it does not claim to be so. 
“The father may be willing 
to give a few nights to reading 
aloud in the family circle, but 
school life is so overorganized 
that it is almost impossible to 
find a free evening. Some schools 
now play more than twenty bas- 
ketball games a season; great 
pressure is put on all students 


| to attend all games as a matter 


| 
| 
| 


of loyalty. . . . In short, without 
calling ourselves Marxists at all, 
we have actually adopted a 
great part of Marxist ideology 
at a crucial point.” 








NCTE’s report offers guid- 
ance on: (1) meeting demands 
for the exclusion of certain 
books, periodicals, and other 
instructional material; (2) at 
tacks upon the schools for the 
use of books by certain authors; 
(3) restrictions upon speakers 
asked to address school groups; 
(4) denials of the right of class- 
room consideration of currently 
controversial topics. 


Yale Starts School Study 


New Haven, Conn.: Can the 
current teacher shortage be alle- 


| viated by the use of teacher 


aides similar to nursing aides? 

Are prospective teachers re- 
ceiving adequate professional 
training today? 

Should they be required to 
take more courses in pedagogy 
and psychology or should they 
concentrate more on academic 
subjects? 

On such questions a Yale- 
Fairfield 10-year study, financed 
by the Ford Foundation, will 
center. It will be linked to a 
similar study at Bay City, Mich. 

Avpany, N. Y.: New York 
State’s special Regent’s Com- 
mission on textbooks is still 
waiting for its first complaint. 
Nearly two years ago Gov. 
Dewey named the group to re- 
ceive, study, report on protests 
that propaganda had crept into 
public school texts. No business; 
no meeting. 

Omana, Nes.: How hazard- 
ous is high school football? 
D. L. Hulse, surveying 6,380 
Nebraska players, finds: One of 
every 10 players is injured dur- 
ing the season. Six-man football 
has slightly more injuries per 
game than 11l-man football. 
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He are teachers using records and 
recordings in the classroom? It is 
easy enough for any writer to say how 
they should use them, but how they 
are actually using them is another storv. 
We asked teachers to write us exactly 
how recordings are used in their classes 
and schools. Our most helpful inform- 
ants Miss Anna Brochick, critic 
teacher, University High School, West 
Virginia University; Leon Hood, NCTE 


were 


High School section chairman, East 
Orange, New Jersev; Mrs. Eula P. 
Mohle, Houston, Texas; Miss Bertha 


Casey, Austin, Texas; Richard Corbin, 
vice-president, New York State English 
Council, Peekskill, New York, and Miss 
Eleanor D. Child, audio-visual 
visor, Greenwich, Conn 

How manv of the following uses have 


super- 


vou tried? 

l. Use 
Obvious, ves, but how many of us really 
think of this? Miss Brochick used The 
Song of America album (Decca) mu 


1 


f 


records to teach listening 


sical saga of our country’s founding 
Fred Waring, to teach 
core To motivate 
gives a short introduction to the record 


, 
listening in a 


class. interest. she 


and asks several questions, such as, “If 


you were asked to name some Major 
historical events and people in the 
growth of America, what ones would 
vou name? How would you arrange 


them chronologically?” The students’ 


answers furnish excellent discussion 
Following this, Miss Brochick asks them 
to jot down the names of events and 
of people which they hear during the 
first listening period with the recording. 
Each student listens for some particular 
information. 

During a second listening period, the 
students “try to sense the appropriate- 
ness of the music to the narration of 





school 
pg. 7-T 


in developing good 
Tops, 


For help 
record libraries, see 






































events.” After a third listening period, 
which is intended for full appreciation, 
the class discusses the question: What 
events and personalities of recent vears, 


litetime, 


within your own 


! 
perhaps 


} 


suggest for a continuation 


would you 
of The Song of America? 

2. back 
ground for the study of literature and 
language in the classroom. “Whenever 
we read John Brown's Body,” writes 
Richard Corbin, “I the Columbia 
recording of the You Are There 
cast of The Battle of Gettysburg. It 


provides a wondertul background for 


U' se records to provide 


use 


broad 


Benet’s description of the battle.” Cor- 
bin also uses successfully the fou 
NCTE records of Dr. Harrv Morgan 


Avers, to show his students in advanced 
language and word study how the spo 
ken language has changed: Selections 


from Beowulf, Chaucer, Shakespeare 
(in Elizabethan accent and Gettys 
burg Address (after the manner of Lin 


coln’s day). 
records ti 
perience the dramatic in the drama. Not 


3. Use help students ex 


until the students he ill the Voices Of re al 
actors interpreting a play do thev real 


ize the real force of the drama. Bv 


means of records, the drama comes 
live for them. Miss Casey reports that 
ifter class studv of Macbeth. she and 
other Austin teachers used the Maurice 
Evans-Judith Andersor 
Vacheth 


a good dramatization of the 


recording of 

Columbia) to show students 
, 

how play 


makes it more understandable than just 


a reading. Miss Casey experimented 
with using the records first and found 
that this created even greater interest 
among the = students. In Greenwich 
High School. teachers use the Orson 
Welles records Columbia and books 
McGraw-Hill) of Macbeth, Julius Cae 
sar, Merchant of Venice, and Twelfth 


Vight. Students read the play for the 








RECORD 
ADVENTURE 


By HARDY FINCH 
Greenwich (Conn.) H. S. 







Md 


first time as the records are being plaved. 

1. Use records to enliven the read 
ing of poetry in the classroom. Read 
ings by the poets themselves and read- 


ings by experienced readers are both 
used by teachers to make poetry more 
meaningtul for pupils. Mrs. Mohle uses 
some of the NCTE Frost records, but 
varies her use to suit the poem she is 
teaching. Before plaving Two Tramps 
in Mud Time, 


story of the poem. Occasionally with a 


tor example, she tells the 


shorter poem, she plays it first, then 
asks for the students’ ideas. “Stopping 
by Woods on a Snowy Evening is a 
good one for that,” Mrs. Mohle com 
ments. Miss Casev notes that some Aus 
listening 
{ 


tin teachers preter to use 


hours as a Climax to class reading o 
poetry, while others prefer to play the 
records as the poems are read in class 


\Miss (hase NCTE Vachel 


record to show students what 


used the 
Lindsay 
the poet meant by his marginal notes 
about performance. She reports the us: 
of selected poems from the NCTE Mas 
terpieces of Literature 
comments on the difficulty 


records, but 
she had in 


locating the poem she 
In the Masterpieces series 
the poems we wanted scattered 


I] through the albums. We almost had 


wished to use. 


were 


alli Ct 


to play the entire record before we 


! 
located the 


For enlivening 


”» 


we wanted 
poetry reading, w 
Worlds of Litera 
espec ially use 


poem 
have tound the new 
ture (Audio-Education 
ful because each album contains poem 
a new reading an 
published by the Americ: 
Book Albums and antholo 
vies have the same names: I. Worlds o} 
Adventure (7th grade); Il. Worlds o 
People (Sth): and IL. Worlds of Peopl 
9th). Pupils see the poems in th 
00k as they are being read by 

Continued on page 31-T 


which are found in 
thology 


Company 


) 
sucii 







By WILLIAM J. TEMPLE 
Brooklyn College, N. Y. 


NE of the pleasures of teaching is 

that of introducing something im- 
portant or interesting or merely pleasant 
to someone else. It gives you an unde 
served but pleasurable sense of pro- 
prietorship. Here are some phonograph 
records which may give you pieasure. 


Poets 


It is always interesting to hear poets 
read their own work, even when they 
do not do it as well as other people. 
When the poets read well, as most of 
them do on the following records, the 
authenticity is a bonus to be enjoyed 
gratefully. 

High on my list of favorites is 
Pleasure Dome (Columbia ML 42359), 
subtitled “An audible anthology of 
modern poetry read by its creators and 
edited by Lloyd Frankenberg.” This 
record includes T. S. Eliot, transcribed 
from his Library of Congress recording 
of The Waste Land; Marianne Moore 
in an intense, restrained, and deeply 
moving reading of her fine poem about 
the late war, In Distrust of Merits; 
cummings, whose typographical 
eccentricities vanish when he_ reads: 
William Carlos Williams; Ogden Nash; 
W. H. Auden; Dvlan Thomas; and 
Elizabeth Bishop. 

Auden, cummings, Nash, and Thomas 

ave each made full-length 
cordings for Caedmon Publishers (460 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y.), a 


which specializes in 


solo re 


Fourth 
voung company 
recordings of invariably high 
quality. Nash’s dry and stvle 
of speaking is exactly right for his own 


literary 
urbane 


vutrageous rhymes. 

Caedmon has also brought out re- 
ordings by Colette (in French), 
Thomas Mann (in German), Archibald 
\MacLeish, Tennessee Williams, Eudora 
Welty, Katherine Anne Porter, Sean 
C Casey, and others. Miss Porter’s read- 


ing of one of her finest short stories, 
The Downward Path to Wisdom, is 
nothing less than beautiful. Mr. Wil- 
liams reads scenes from The Glass Me- 
nagerie, and some unpublished short 
lvrics which have charm. 

The Harvard Vocarium (Harvard 
College Library, Cambridge 38, Mass. ) 
has published a long list of records of 
poets reading their own works and, fre- 
quently, commenting on them as they 
read. I have especially enjoyed the re- 
cent records by Merrill Moore from this 
source. There are now three of them, 
available singly or as an album. Dr. 
Moore is the Harvard psychiatrist who 
writes sonnets as an avocation. The 
samples on these three 10” LP disks 
are selected from his published volumes, 
which in turn were selected from more 
than 100,000 in this poet's files. They 
deal with many subjects and exhibit 
many forms. 

The new Robert Frost records from 
the National Council of Teachers of 
English (211 W. 69th St., Chicago 21, 
Ill.) and the new record called Sand- 
burg Reads Sandburg (Decca DL 
7541) are enjovable and provocative of 
discussion. 

Most people are not neutral about 
James Joyce and Gertrude Stein, both 
of whom can be heard on records. Joyce 
reads beautifully and poetically from 
Anna Livia Plurabelle, which became a 
chapter of Finnegan’s Wake. His voice 
is that of a trained lyric tenor, and his 
speech is the English of Dublin. The 
recording is not as clear as we have 
become accustomed to in recent vears 
but it is, nonetheless, a treat for the ear 
(Folkways 1043; Folkways Record and 
Service Corp., 117 W. 46th St.. New 
York 19, N. Y.). Miss Stein reads se- 
lections representing several varieties of 
her controversial style of writing in a 
disarmingly matter-of-fact 


clear and 
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manner (Dorian Records, 465 W. 57th 
St.. New York 19, N. Y.) 


With Music 


Ordinarily, records of speaking with 
music are a waste of time. You neve 
know whether to pay attention to the 
words or to the music, and usually con 
clude that neither is worth the trouble 
However, Peter and the Wolf is some 
thing different. Several performances 
have been recorded. Basil Rathbone 
with Leopold Stokowski conducting the 
All-American Orchestra (Columbia ML 
4038) is a thoroughly professional job. 
Eleanor Roosevelt reads the — story 
earnestly with Serge Koussevitsky con 
ducting the Boston Symphony Orches 
tra (RCA Victor LM 45). Arthur God 
frey is characteristically casual and 
Andre Kostelanetz characteristicalls 
brilliant on Columbia ML 4625. Wilfred 
Pickles of the BBC and Igor Marke 
vitch with the Philharmonic Orchestra 
display the best teamwork of all on 
TCA Victor Bluebird LBC 1015. The 
new Alec Guinness version with Arthur 
Fiedler and the Boston Pops (RCA 
Victor LM 1761) should be good, too 

One of my most-playved records is 
Saint-Saens’ The Carnival of the Ani- 
mals, performed by Andre Kostelanetz 
and his orchestra with verses written 
by Ogden Nash and spoken by Noel 
Coward. (Columbia ML 4355). Nash's 


irreverent verses identify the animals 
while Saint-Saens pokes fun at his fel 
low composers 


Another exuberant work in words 
and music made for each other is 
Facade, poems written and spoken by 
Edith Sitwell to music by William Wal- 
ton (Columbia ML 2047). The engag 
ing music, written in dance rhythms 
when the composer was 19 years old, 
can be enjoved by itself on othe 
records, but you should not miss Dr 
Sitwell’s dogged delivery of the words. 

Continued on page 10-T) 
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Teaching’s Second Mile 


By DR. HOWARD G. SPALDING 


Dr. Spalding is 
principal of the 
A. B. Davis High 
School, Mt. Ver- 
non, N. Y., where 
Alice Brower, au- 
thor of the article 


on the opposite 
page, heads the 
English Depart- 
ment. 





URING World War II the head of 

the English department of a New 
Jersey high school received a_ letter 
which in part read as follows: 

“I'm writing this on the deck of a 
destroyer in the Indian Ocean. It is a 
letter I have intended to write you eve 
since I graduated from high school. I 
want to thank you for the interest in 
reading I developed while I was in 
vour class and especially for introduc- 
ing me to Emerson. I have a volume of 
his essays which I have carried with me 
and read on all of my travels. Next to 
the Bible it is the book I value most.” 

Why did this young sailor write as 
he did? 

Because in Self-reliance, 
Compensation and other Emersonian 
essays, that teacher had given him 
standards to live by. In the difficult ex- 
periences of war service he found these 
standards stood the test. 

You, too, have doubtless 
similar letters or have had former pupils 
return to thank you. Probably you have 
thought of their expression of gratitude 
as merely a gratifying incident. But, 
upon reflection, wasn’t there more to it 
than mere thanks for having helped 
them over a hard place in the road of 
life? Weren't they really thanking you 
for having contributed something -of 
permanent worth to their understanding 
of ethical and moral values? 

Today the ethical and moral training 
ol our young people is a very live topic 
of discussion. And almost always some 
one says, “The schools should do some- 
thing—” 

Well, what are doing? What 
should you do? How can you help your 
pupils grow into good men and women, 
as well as capable ones? 

Here is what the Educational Policies 
Commission has to say to you: 

“The development of moral and spir- 
itual values is basic to all other educa- 
tional objectives. That which, out of 
their intelligence and experience the 
people declare to be good, they will at- 


teaching 


received 


you 


tempt to maintain and perpetuate. They 
strive through education to transmit 
what they think is good to all genera- 
tions to come. . . . The public schools 
will continue to be indispensable in the 
total process of developing moral and 
spiritual values. They can and should 
increase their effectiveness in this re- 
spect. Their role is one that no other 
institution can play as well or at all.” 

There on the very best authority you 
have the emphasis upon your role in 
the teaching of moral and _ spiritual 
values—“indispensables.” 

“But how about all these other in- 
dispensables?” you ask. “Composition, 
grammar, the principles of healthful liv- 
ing, basic mathematics, good citizen- 
ship—how can I find time to teach 
ethical and spiritual values?” 


Two Good Answers 


There are two answers to this very 
natural question. The first is that much 
of the best teaching of such values is 
incidental to the other work you do. 
The power of example is very great and 
you are always exerting that power. 
And not a day passes without oppor- 
tunities for class discussions and indi- 
vidual conferences in which ethical and 
moral values can be taught. Such teach- 
ing is largely a question of going the 
second mile. You can teach the facts of 
history or you can go the second mile 
and develop judgments as to whether 
what happened was right or wrong. You 
can teach a_ short story to get your 
pupils to see how the plot is developed 
or you can go the second mile and help 
them to understand the motives of the 
characters and to decide whether these 
motives were good or not. You can get 
a voungster, through discipline, to con- 
form to proper standards or you can go 
the second mile and show him the rea- 
sons for the Usually the 
second mile is more rewarding than the 
first. 

There is another and perhaps more 
important answer to the question of 
finding time for such teaching. This is 
that you can always find time to do the 
things that vou consider most important. 
If you place such teaching high on your 
list of priorities vou will find time for it. 
And if you rightly sense the eagerness 
of young people for help in developing 
standards of value, if you appreciate the 
concern of their parents, if you recog- 
nize the mounting concern of the pub- 
lic with the need for the schools to “do 


standards. 


something” you will give the develop- 
ment of ethical and moral values high 
priority. 

“But aren't you really advocating re- 
ligious education? How can you teach 
ethical and moral values without teach- 
ing religion?” 

This is an important question and one 
on which some straight thinking is 
needed. Many teachers have been so 
convinced that the schools should not 
teach religion that they have failed to 
teach ethical and moral values ade- 
quately. Their neglect has resulted from 
failure to grasp the distinction or the 
relationship between the two. 

Basically and by definition religion 
deals with the relation of man to a 
supernatural being—to God. This rela- 
tionship is properly the province of tie 
church and the home. The school should 
lend support to both by teaching factu- 
ally and without bias the history of 
religion and by developing respect for 
religious institutions. 

Ethics and morals deal with the rela 
tions of man to his fellow men. While 
they are largely derived from religious 
they are the commonly-held beliefs of 
society as to what is right. These are 
properly the province of the school «as 
well as the church and the home. 


Outstanding Example 

On the opposite page a very gifted 
teacher, who in her psychology and 
English classes has helped hundreds of 
young people to form their personal 
philosophies, tells of one way in which 
this work can be successfully carrie: 
on. From this account you will recog 
nize several of the essentials of success. 
The teacher believes in young people, 
and in their ability to respond to the 
challenge of ideas and ideals. She be- 
lieves in the importance of the work 
and is able to get the pupils to recog- 
nize its personal value to them. The 
work is carefully planned as a unit buiit 
into a course of study. It involves all 
the elements of good learning with a 
balance between exploration and_re- 
search and expression both oral and 
written. 

For many years our educational sys- 
tem has taught young people what to 
want, and to get, materially, what they 
have wanted. Isn't it time for us to start 
helping them to develop philosophies 
of life so that, rich in inner resources, 
they can live lives useful to their fellow: 
and satisfving to themselves? 











“This I Believe” 


AST year, here at Davis High School, 

we introduced a unit of philosophical 
readings in our senior English classes. Dur- 
ing the year the seniors read from a sug- 
gested list of reference books, listened to 
Edward R. Murrow’s radio programs, This 
I Believe, read some of the credos pub- 
lished in his book under the same title, 
and listened in their classes to recordings 
of some of these. Following this, they 
indulged in lively discussions, showing their 
agreement with these philosophies or reg- 
istering protest and dissent. Near the close 
of school in May, seniors wrote their own 
credos in their English class periods. I shall 
quote from several. They speak for them- 
selves. 

Nine out of ten place their belief in God 
either first or last for emphasis. One quiet 
serious girl, who came to school mornings 
only, and worked every afternoon, wrote: 

“During my 17 years, I have attended 
many churches because I have not found 
any single one that satisfies me fully. I 
trust, as I mature in age, I shall mature 


in mind. . . Basically, every church 
teaches goodness. . . . I believe strongly 
in meditation and prayer. . . . At times, I 


must admit when I find myself exception- 
ally disconcerted, I begin to lose ground 
and think that the entire world is help- 
lessly doomed to destruction. I think of 
Russia trying to envelop the world in its 
hatred, discrimination, and corruption. At 
other times, the news story of a child healed 
of a fatal disease through the prayers of 
God-loving people, or the enlightened face 
of a child who has just learned something 
new, or the happy faces of two people in 
love renew my faith.” 

Besides their belief in God, seniors 
showed their concern for the homes of 
America. One of the boys wrote: 

“I believe in the unity and solidarity 
of the American home, an essential part 
of American life. I believe that love, kind- 
ness, tolerance, and understanding are basic 
factors in the foundation of a secure home. 
With a stable and happy family behind you, 
it is easier to face the everyday problems 
of life. A unified home will provide for its 
children a religious and educational back- 
ground.” 

Too often those who do not know our 
youth think that religion has very little 
place or time in a football player's life. 
They will be surprised to read from the 
pen of one of our foremost athletes: 

“My beliefs center around my belief in 
God. Through this, I am able to accept de- 
feat without losing confidence in myself; 
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Helping Teen-agers to Decide 


By ALICE V. BROWER 


out the help of God. . . . I feel that my 
faith in God has had much to do with my 
success in sports. | make a habit of attend- 
ing Mass every Saturday morning where I 
pray for added strength in the game, and 
the safety of the players on both teams.” 

When so many of the class seemed to 
be keved up by the exchange of these stim- 
ulating ideas, one of the girls calmly, but 
with a twinkle, read: 

“I believe in serenity of mind. This more 
often than not leads to an orderly and 
peaceful life.” 

Another girl added: 

“I believe that to achieve peace of mind 
in this troubled world, we must discover 
our true selves. . . . It is my belief that 
man can be content with life if he knows 
his personal limitations and understands his 
capabilities. Only then, can he set up goals 
possible for him to reach and enjoy the 
satisfaction of succeeding in his aim.” 

Then from another corner of the room: 

“I believe that life is a challenge. It 
should be met without fear.” 

Following these papers, a lively discus- 
sion opened on the worthy use of leisure 
time to avoid juvenile delinquency, and 
the increasing seriousness of this problem 
as working hours are shortened: 

“I believe that increased leisure is of 
little avail if man does not know how to 
employ it profitably. Free hours of the 
day offer many occasions when people may 
render service to others. . . . I believe 
there is no time when individuals show 
more exactly what they are than during 
hours of leisure.” 

One of the most active boys in the 
school said, “Unselfish service would take 
care of leisure time.” Then he read: 

“I believe that we live today in a world 
where faith in God and in mankind's re- 
deeming features is not only a necessity but 
probably the only means of survival. . . 
As June graduates of this high school, | 
believe we must plan our futures in a 
world which we have the power to destroy 
or improve. Faith and a sincere desire for 
service will be my guiding principles.” 


Importance of Brotherhood 


The theme of brotherhood of man grew 
out of the idea of working and playing 
together in leisure time. One girl found 
it in the words of a poet: 

“Robert Freeman in “The Heathen’ states: 

‘Yes, you'd know him for a heathen 

If you judge him by his hide; 

But, bless you, he’s my brother 

For he’s just like me inside.’ 
“This is my basic belief: that all men 





and behold my victories ; ell-e; 
z ictories as well earned Museum of Modern Art, N. Y. C, 


achievements, yet accomplished not with- Bird in Space, by Brancusi. (Continued on page 36-T) 
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GME E CIEE ELE EEE 'C ENCES SEE 'a'e'E" 
HOLIDAY SUGGESTION 
“HEDDA GABLER” 


Eva Le Gallienne 
wit 
Richard Waring and Andrew Cruickshank 
Complete text. 6 L.P. Sides—$17.85 
‘‘Miss Le Gallienne ana all the others as- 
sociated with this remarkable production 
deserve all the laurels their brows can 
possibly accommodate.”’ 


am 
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Sigmund St Ti tr { 
Maurice Evans and Lucille Watson 


“THE IMPORTANCE 
OF BEING EARNEST” 


Directed by Margaret Webster 
Complete text. 4 L.P. Sides—$11.90 
“It would be difficult to imagine a bette: 
recording than this new album, the first 
full length recording of the play ever 
made.”’ 
Paul Kozelk 7 hers College 
Columbia University 


“An Evening with William 
SHAKESPEARE” 


All Star Cast 
Claude Rains — Eva Le Gallienne Fave 
Emerson — Richard Dyer-Bennett — Nina 
Foch — Leueen MacGrath — Arnold Moss 
Wesley Addy—Staats Cotsworth 
D'-ected and with Narrations by Margaret 
Webster 
Album of 4 L.P. Sides—$11.90 

“This notable set of recordings titled ‘An 
Evening with Will Shakespeare’ is a must 
purchase by everyone interested even re- 
motely in Shakespare 

Film Neu 


Order Direct From 


THEATRE MASTERWORKS 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y 
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SPEECH & DEBATE 
INSTRUCTORS 


Now Available for the First Time... 
A comprehensive debate manual on 
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AMERICAN HOME OWNERSHIP 
VS. 
PUBLIC HOUSING 


Analyzes and presents factual detail on... 


The History of Public Housing... 
its Political Aspects... 


Its True Relationship to Slum 
Clearance 

Actual Cost Comparisons of 
Public Housing with Private 
Rental Units... 


This manual presents the case of private 
enterprise building on this public issue. 
Especially helpful if a public housing 
argument is going on in your city. Docu- 
mented. For free copies, send this adver- 
tisement to the Home Builders Association 
in your community, or directly to: 


National Association of Home Builders 
1028 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 











Tops! 
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Readers 


Public interest in reading aloud has 
recently been revived by the platform 
appearances of Charles Laughton and 
others. The famous performance of 
Shaw’s Don Juan in Hell, directed by 
Laughton, read by Charles Boyer, 
Charles Laughton, Cedric Hardwicke, 
and Agnes Moorehead, has been record- 
ed (Columbia SL 166), 
seller. Mr. Laughton has also adapted 
and directed a reading performance of 
Stephen Vincent Benet’s John Brown's 
Body (Columbia SL 181) which is 
magnificently stirring. The readers are 
Tyrone Power, Judith Anderson, and 
Ravmond Massey, each taking several 
parts. There is chorus which 
sometimes sings and sometimes reads 
in concert. You will 
Civil War better after you have heard 
this record. 

Another audible anthology is The 
London Library of Recorded English 
(Britam Agencies, Inc., 245 Fifth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y.). This work con 
sists of four albums, each containing six 
12” 78 rpm records of standard lyric 
and narrative beautifully read 
by British readers, most of them asso 
ciated with BBC. Their accents are 
appropriate and unobtrusive. The al- 
bums are priced at $21 each; the entire 
set is $75. 

\ series 


and is now a best 


also a 


understand the 


poems 


may not have heard 
about is read by Austin Warren for 
Idiom Recording Co., S09 Amherst 
Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. It includes two 
12” LP’s of the poetry of John Donne 
one of Milton and of Pope, one of 
Emily Dickinson and of George Her- 
bert, and others. These are literate and 
spirited readings. 

\ new producer, Thos. Tenney Rec- 
ords (2984 College Ave., Berkeley 5, 
Calit.), has released only three records 
so far. One of them, Scots Border Bal- 
lads (Tenney TG 1001), read by 
George S$. Emmerson, presents nine of 
the best known of these fiercely passion- 
ate and primitive poems from Sir Wal- 
ter Scott’s Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border. 

The other two Tenney 
enchanting versions of fairy stories told 
(not read) by Josephine Gardner in an 
removed from 


vou 


records are 


accent one generation 
Ireland with irresistible Irish embellish- 
ments and turns of speech. Do not miss 
The Wee Red Man and The Twelve 
Viagic Windows (Tenney TG 1). 
Drama 

Theatre Masterworks (30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y.) was 
organized not to compete with the 
producers of records of Broadway hits 


"Oy WILLIAANA 


SHAKESPFARE 


yr 


Theatre Masterworks 
Drama at its best with fine stars. 


but to bring out a library of classical 
plays. Their first album was a full 
length recording of Ibsen’s Hedda Gab 
ler in a version translated from the Nor 
wegian by Eva  LeGallienne. Miss 
LeGallienne plays Hedda and directs 
the production. Their latest album is 
The Importance of Being Earnest, with 
Maurice Evans and Lucile Watson. 
supported by a cast of excellent actors. 

Another full-length classic is the 
complete Othello with Robeson and 
Ferrer as Othello and Iago (Columbia 
SL 153). It preserves a memorable per- 
formance. 

There is a place also for recorded 
soliloquies and excerpts from plays. 
Among recent LP records in this cate- 
gorv is Theatre Masterworks’ album 
called An Evening with William Shake- 
speare. It includes a dozen or more 
scenes and famous speeches in a pro- 
gram based on the American Shake- 
speare Festival Theatre performance in 
Hartford, Conn. last Profits go 
to the Festival Theatre Foundation. The 
readers include Claude Rains, Eva 
LeGallienne, Fave Emerson, Nina Foch, 
Leueen MacGrath, Arnold Moss, Staats 
Cotsworth, Richard Dver-Bennett (who 
sings), Frederick Rolf. Wesley Addy, 
Dion Allen, Margaret Webster 
(who also directs and introduces the 


vear. 


and 


scenes ). 

Another Shakespeare record I have 
especially enjoved contains excerpts 
from the soundtrack of the filmed 
Hamlet with Laurence Olivier, music 
by William Walton (RCA Victor LCT 
oh. 

If vou like thrillers, you should know 
about Sorry, Wrong Number (Decca 
DL 6022), with Moorehead, 


which is a gem of its kind. 


Agnes 


Documentaries and Public Speeches 


For those who share my fascination 
at hearing even one sentence spoken 
by such figures of the past as P. T. 
Barnum, Florence Nightingale, and 
Thomas A. Edison, I recommend Hark! 
the Years (Capitol $282). On it Fredric 

Continued on page 29-T) 

















He Colleets 
Sounds 


\ OSES ASCH collects sounds the 
i way other people collect stamps or 
coins. Shelves of his office house more 
than 5,000 recordings of music and 
sounds from all over the world. Unlike 
other collectors, Moses Asch does not 
hoard: he shares his “finds” through 
Folkways Records. 

You will find more than a thousand 
songs and sounds in the newest Folk- 
ways catalogue. And what a choice! 
African rhythms taped in Africa; Hun- 
garian folksongs that Bartok drew fron., 
Haitian meringues; native music of Bali, 
Norway, India, Greenland—music from 
more than 70 countries. 

You will often find Mr. Asch with an 
exhibit at major educational conven- 
tions. You will recognize him readily as 
the man with abundant hair, eyebrows, 
mustache, and merry Santa Claus eyes. 
Ask him about Folkways Records and 
his portable tape recorder. Usually he 
will have the recorder with him, be- 
cause he collects sounds wherever he 
goes. 

Recently at the New England super- 
intendents’ convention a friend of mine 
met Mr. Asch coming into the Swamp- 
scott Hotel, recorder in hand. 

“I’ve been out recording the cries of 
the seagulls,” he said. “They're wonder- 
ful. But I want you to come by the 
booth to hear something truly remark- 
able—the mating call of a 400-yvear-old 
tortoise.” 

A son of novelist Sholem Asch, Moses 
Asch became interested in folksongs 
when fellow students at Heidelberg 
University pestered him to learn West- 


*» * 





Folkways Records 
Turkish sword dancers and two piece 
orchestra perform for Folkways disc. 








ern cowboy songs. He began collecting, 
and soon joined forces with social an- 
thropologists such as Courlander and 
others. Today Folkways Records are 
widely used in colleges and schools. 

At home I have some Folkways Rec- 
ords that I play again and again. One 
favorite is French Canadian Folk Songs, 
sung with gaiety and humor by Alan 
Mills, well known to Canadian radio 
audiences. Another favorite is Mormon 
Folk Songs, sung by L. M. Hilton. If I 
were teaching a unit on winning of the 
West I'd certainly play these songs, par- 
ticularly the famous H and Cart Song 
and Have Courage My Boy to Say No. 
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These songs recapture better than words 
the spirit of those who settled the West. 

For a unit on U. S. regions, your stu- 
dents and you will enjoy This Is My 
Land, ten work songs sung by Lead- 
belly, Woody Guthrie, Pete Seeger, and 
Cisco Houston. 

Whatever topic you turn to in social 
studies and English you are likely to 
find a matching record in Folkways 
Records collection. (117 West 46th St., 
N. Y. C.) Some records will sound odd 
to ears habituated to western-world 
music. But in the collection you will find 
much that will bring sparkle, illumina- 
tion, and joy to the classroom.—W. D. B. 
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Household Finance Corporation | 
Consumer Education Dept. ST-12-3 | 
919 North Michigan Avenue | 

imor tpatinn Nonartmon Chicago 11, Illinois 
sumer Education vepartment ™ 
Please send me a free copy of the 1953 Money | 
HOUSEHOLD Management Program folder. | 
FINANC adic Raasgaanieeansd 
Seperate School. a — | 
Address ——< a 
City __Zone State —s | 
-! 
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In any class you have, there's 
a place for money management 


Use this dual program to 
teach money management 
for better family living 


10 different money management oooklets deal realistically 
with all the income problems students and families face—cover 
everything from children’s spending to ways to plan for ade- 


4 filmstrip lectures dramatize basic money 
problems. Each is a 35 mm. silent filmstrip with 
talk to be read while pictures are shown. Free on 


For complete listing of booklets and film- 
strips, send for this free folder, ————»> 


Voney management can be fun to learn if the materials 
Ss the teacher uses are written in a clear, lighthearted style. 
HFCs booklets and filmstrips will give you sure and easy 
ways to teach both secondary and adult education groups 
about wise money management. Neither film- 
strips nor booklets contain any HFC advertis- 
ing. All have been approved by outstanding 


authorities in education, government, and in- 
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The Fastest Fifty Years 


By HEROLD C. HUNT, Harvard University 


WHEN professors who “profess” can 
do so on the basis of successful expe 
rience in doing what they attempt to 
teach others to do, we are all bene 
ficiaries. It is very reassuring, therefore, 
to know that Dr. Herold Hunt, an out- 
standing school administrator, has be- 
come Professor of School Administra 
tion at Harvard. He has served as 
teacher and principal and successively 
as superintendent of schools in New Rochelle, N. Y., Kansas 
City, and until September 1, 1953, in Chicago. He will 
bring to his new post a rich background of service from 
which he has developed a sound philosophy of life in a 
system of human freedom. He will inspire his students 
to give unswerving devotion to that system. Dr. Hunt is 
a member of Scholastic’s National Advisory Council. 

—John W.. Studebaker, Chairman, Editorial Board 


Scholastic Magazines 


VEN in the life of man, fifty years is a relatively short 

span of time; in the history of all endeavor it is but 
a short moment. Yet within the last half century aviation 
experienced its birth at Kill Devil Hill, Kitty Hawk, North 
Carolina, and reached maturity at an altitude of more than 
79,000 feet when a rocket and jet plane just recently 
attained the unbelievable speed of 1.272 miles per hour. 

It was on December 17, 1903, that Orville and Wilbur 
Wright flew their plane 852 feet in 57 seconds to demon- 
strate that sustained controlled power airplane flights were 
possible. Thus the dream which began to take tangible 
shape in the humble bicycle shop of the “flying” brothers 
became a fruitful reality giving promise of cataclysmic 
changes in the communication channels of the world. 

Between the first extended flight by the Wright brothers 
and the latest developments in aviation represented by 
the jet plane, a succession of episodes highlights the re 
corded history of powered flight: The production of flying 


machines announced by Curtiss, in 1908; the creation of 
the United States Air Force. in 1909; regularly-scheduled 
airline, in 1914; aviation overseas detachment, 1917; regu- 
lar air mail inaugurated by the Government, 1918; spanning 
of continent and circling of globe by Army plane, 1919; 
round-the-world plane tour, 1924; air mail operations under- 
taken by private contractors, 1926; non-stop solo transatlan- 
tic Hight, New York to Paris, by Charles A. Lindbergh, 1927; 
passenger traffic record for transcontinental flights estab- 
lished by James H. Doolittle, 1935; American troop trans- 
port made practicable, 1940; aircraft industry ranked first 
in world, 1944; sonic barrier penetrated in rocket powered 
research plane, by Charles Yeager, 1947; and rocket and 
jet plane record established by William Bridgeman, 1951. 
Now in the vear 1953 it would seem fitting and proper to 
pause in the midst of all this supersonic speed to observe 
the fiftieth birthday 
invention of man; to pay homage to all those who have 


anniversary of this most amazing 


plaved a part in its development; and to contemplate the 
results, present and anticipated, of air transportation. 

Man has always hungered for communion with his fellow 
men. His progress has been largely dependent upon the 
measure and feasibility of his inter-communication system. 
The airplane binds together the inhabitants of the earth 
to unite them in the further pursuit of common goals 
which may well transcend the hopes of all the ancient 
prophets of good will and certainly exceed the expecta- 
tions of those American citizens who at the turn of the 
century looked upon the flying machine as a cracker-box 
plaything for the recklessly sports-minded. Every major 
invention of man, however, has within it potentials for 
man’s self-destruction commensurate with its potentials for 
his greater service to self and to mankind as a whole. 
Aviation’s golden anniversary provides for men everywhere 
a rich opportunity to rededicate themselves and all their 
works to earnest efforts in behalf of peace and understand 
ing, and that empathy which garners for the individual and 


the group the greatest possible happiness and satisfaction. 


How many peacetime uses of planes do your students know? This UNIT OF WORK suggests ways to teach air-age understanding. 
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In this eight-page Aviation Anniver- 
sary section an experienced teacher of- 
fers practical suggestions, recommends 
teaching tools, and lists quiz and dis- 
cussion questions. Mrs. Eugenie G. 
Vadelman (third from left) is Aviation 
Education Chairman of the Bureau of 
Curriculum Research, New York City 
Board of Education. She is principal of 
P. S. 57, Queens; writes study units for 
Pan American World Airways Teacher; 
edits the Queens Teacher. Last week 
she took 120 teachers to visit New York 
{nternational Airport. Use her sugges- 
tions with the special 50th Anniversary 
of Aviation student editions of all Scho- 
lastic Magazines.—Editor. 


VIATION has become a very im- 
portant part of our daily life. Stu- 
dents are already interested in it. Some 
students have already been actively 
gathering information. Some have vis- 
ited airports; some have flown. All have 
seen movies on aviation and listened to 
radio stories or have seen television pro- 
crams concerned with aviation. 

For these reasons the teacher will not 
find it difficult to motivate a unit. After 
going over material that follows, the 
ieacher may decide to try to use as 
much or as little as will fit into the pro- 
gram. These ideas may be adapted for 
bright or slow classes, senior or junior 


high school. 


Problem: Why Are the Years 1903-53 
Called the Fifty Fastest Years in History? 


4. REASONS FOR SELECTION 


(1) Much publicity highlights the 
50th anniversary of the Wright brothers’ 
first flight. (2) Teachers have been 
asked to mark this event in their class- 
rooms. (3) Community interest in lo- 
cation of airports and business of air- 


ia 


The Port of New York Authority 


planes grows. (4) Newspaper and mag- 
azine articles arouse interest. (5) Stu- 
dents desire jobs in aviation. 


B. LAUNCHING THE UNIT— 
APPROACH 


(1) Display of many materials in the 
classroom (see list p. 17-T, 18-T). 
(2) Exhibit of books to arouse interest 
(see p. 18-T). (3) Show a movie or 
filmstrip on some phase of aviation 
(p. 18-T). (4) Names in the news— 
past or present. (5) Discussion of fu- 
ture vocations. 

C. EXPECTED OUTCOMES 
Social Studies 

(1) December 17, 1903. Wilbur and 
Orville Wright. Effects of their first 
Hight. Facts on their lives. 

(2) Knowledge of some of the great 
names in flight history, past and pres- 
ent: Curtiss, Bleriot, Alcock & Brown, 
Levine, Cuddeback, Lindbergh, Wiley 
Post, Langley, Earhart, Nichols, Turner, 
DaVinci, Sikorsky, Mitchell, Doolittle, 
Hughes, Kelly, Corrigan, Selfridge, 
Santos-Dumont, Quimby, Douglas, 
Grumman, etc. 

(3) Information on various kinds of 
planes: land planes, seaplanes, am- 
phibians. 

(4) Knowledge of the everyday uses 
ot airplanes. (Note: The following is a 
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Suggestions for a 


UNIT OF WORK 


to celebrate the 
50th Anniversary 
of 


ve Powered 


Flight 


By MRS. EUGENIE G. NADELMAN 


good part of the unit to take if time 
permits use of only one phase of the 
study. It is imperative that the many 
everyday uses to which the plane is put 
and will be put are stressed.) a. Passen- 
ger; b. Cargo—heavy freight (lifted into 
plane by means of elevators) ; compari- 
son of year by year increase of tonnage 
carried; gems, furs, chickens, flowers, 
cattle, etc., shipped to all parts of the 
world quickly; why? c. Aerial photog- 
raphy—charting highways, checking un- 
used lands, prospecting; d. Advertising; 
e. Surveying; f. Patrol of the forests 
(taking the place of the towers), waters 
(helping the Coast Guard), pipe line 
installations, installing of mining equip- 
ment, lumbering activities, fish and 
game; g. Agricultural uses: spraying and 
dusting crops; seeding; weed control; 
dropping food to livestock; helping out 
in droughts and floods; rainmaking; soil 
erosion; h. Medical uses: transportation 
of medical supplies; transportation of 
sick people to the place where the best 
equipment is available; i. Service: flying 
spare parts for breakdowns in factories, 
mines, etc.; j. Health: fly foods and 
vitamins into crisis areas; k. Mail: pack- 
ages and letters; large revenue brought 
in by air mail. 

(5) Knowledge of changes in time, 
direction, and maps. (Note: What fol- 
lows could also be taken as one separate 
unit of study.) All of us must be helped 
tc realize that the map as studied in 
the past does not and will not give valid 
information. Concepts of time and dis 
tances must change entirely: a. Speeds 
of various types of aircraft; b. Time to 
reach parts of the world; c. Elimination 
of natural barriers; d. Change in geo- 
graphical concepts, change in meaning 
of north; e. Use of great circle routes; 
f. Increase in use of inland cities as 
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ports of entry; g. New routes to travel; 
h. New maps are necessary; i. Measur- 
ing distance in hours, not miles. 

(6) Economic and political implica- 
tions. (Note: Also possible as a separate 
unit.) a. Oceans and mountains no 
longer isolate nations; b. Farthest conti- 
nent only a few hours away. c. Building 
up new cities, new communities at re- 
source area airports; d. Jungles and 
deserts will not hinder removal of prod- 
sicts from lands in the interior; e. Nat- 
ural resources, hitherto untouched, may 
now be developed; f. Increases in tour- 
ist trade will affect economies of na- 
tions; g. Airports’ large payrolls lead to 
increase in local business. 

(7) Knowledge of famous “firsts” in 
air history. (Note: This combined with 
1, 2, 3, 4 would make a good short unit 
of research.) a. First trans-Atlantic flight 
(Read); b. First world flight (Smith & 
Nelson); c. Transpolar flights (Byrd); 
d. First non-stop solo flight (Lindbergh); 
e. First woman to fly the Atlantic (Ear- 
hart); f. First non-stop flight from Paris 
to New York (Coste and Bellonte); g. 
Record world flight (Post and Gatty) ; 
h. First eastbound trans-Atlantic solo 
flight (Mollison); i. First “all blind” 
flight (Doolittle); j. First faster-than- 
sound flight (Yeager). 

(8) Government's role. a. CAA (ad- 
ministrative body); b. CAB (legislative 
and judiciary body); c. Air Safety 
Board; d. Department of Commerce; 
e. ICAO (International Civil Aviation 
Organization ). 

(9) Knowledge of vocational oppor- 
tunities. (Note: Further information on 
this subject can be obtained by writing 
to the regional office of the CAA and 
the personnel divisions of the aircraft 
factories and airlines. ) 

Language Arts 

(1) Knowledge of terminology used 
about planes, the airport, and airline 
personnel. Add new words to vocabu- 
lary chart. Use words in written reports 
(see p. 16-T). Learn to spell as many 
of these words as possible. 

(2) Oral and written book reviews. 
(See graded list, p. 17-T.) 

(3) Write about a real or imaginary 
trip on a plane. Cover some of the fol- 
lowing points: a. puchasing a ticket; 
b. weighing baggage; c. boarding the 
plane; d. use of the safety belt; e. what 
you see from the window; f. what the 
inside of the plane looks like; g. how it 
feels to eat on a plane. 


(4) Letter writing of all kinds: a. 


writing for information; b. writing to a 
friend about your trip; c. writing to in- 
vite airline personnel to come to visit at 
school; d. writing to other classes in the 
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school to share your exhibits, dramati- 
zation and reports; e. job applications. 

(5) Reports—oral and written. Tell 
“bout your trip to the airport. 

(6) Creative and original writing. 
a. list as many “picture” words as you 
can remember from your trip and re- 
search; b. list the “sound” words; c. 
what came to your mind as you stood 
in the control tower and looked over 
the airport? d. (real or imaginary) how 
did it feel as you left the ground; flew 
over a city and looked down; climbed 
into the clouds; felt the plane descend- 
ing to land? e. original dramatizations, 
stories, poems. 

(7) Biographies: students’ own biog- 
raphies of people studied about or read 
about in this unit of work. (See 2—un- 
der Social Studies. ) 

(8) Interviews with: a. people who 
have flown; b. people in the industry; 
c. a representative of the CAP (Civil 
Air Patrol); d. model airplane maker. 

(9) Debates and forums. See topics, 
p. 19-T. 

(10) Use current 
reporting and discussion. 

(11) Literature—poems and stories 
suggested in bibliography. 

(12) Descriptions (real or imagi- 
nary) of places visited or worth visiting 
in foreign countries. 

(13) Journalistic descriptions of: a. 
Wright brothers’ first flight; b. descrip- 
tions of other “firsts”; c. greeting famous 
people who come to our country by 
plane; d. a community meeting to com- 
plain about “noise”; e. a businessmen’s 
meeting telling of the growth of a city 
because of an airport; f. mapping plans 
for a new highway from a plane; g. a 
dramatic rescue by plane. 


news events for 


D. ATTITUDES AND 
UNDERSTANDINGS 


To develop the habit of courteous 
listening; to hear the other fellow out; 
to agree and disagree politely and with 
reason. 

To bring about a more concrete reali- 
zation of the impact the Wright broth- 
ers’ flight had on our life today. 

To understand how aviation has made 
the world smaller and the effect this 
must have on our lives and our rela- 
tions with other countries. 

To understand the effects of the 
growth of transportation on progress. 

To realize aviation’s influence on eco- 
nomic, political and social life. 

To interest students in developing 
thinking, habits, skills and appreciations 
necessary to help them live more effec- 
tively in this air age. 

To help students realize that know}- 
edge of other people is essential to 
mutual understanding. 


To understand aviation as an instru- 
ment of peace. 

To gain an understanding of the 
varied occupations this last fifty years 
has opened up and to realize how many 
more will come up. To interest students 
in planning ahead to enable them to fill 
some of these opportunities and to ac- 
quire respect for the workers already in 
these fields. 

E. THINGS TO DO 

(1) Start a travel bureau. Collect 
posters and pictures. Plan air trips for 
people suggesting where they may visit, 
what plane to take, cost, etc. 

(2) Have an exhibit of: a. items from 
various countries; b. models of planes 
from 1903 to date; c. clippings about 
the air age from newspapers and maga- 
zines; d. people in the news, flyers, 
famous “firsts,” etc.; e. booklets and 
scrapbooks on 50 years of aviation; f. a 
class constructed airport; g. stamp col- 
lections. 

(3) An assembly or class program 
in the form of a “Who Am I?” quiz. 
Use names of people famous in aviation 
history. 

(4) Arrange for visits of personnel 
from airports and airlines. 

(5) Make slides and movies. 

(6) Build model planes, gliders and 
weather instruments. 

(7) Set up a weather bureau. 

(8) Get information on model air- 
plane clubs. (Ask Pan American World 
Airways for literature on PAA Load 
Events. ) 

(9) Make up charts showing flights, 
distance, time, speed per hour, prob- 
lems on take-off and landing of plane 
and time elapsed. 

(10) Have students interview 
sons in line of work in which they are 


per- 


interested. 

(11) Read biographies of persons 
successful in chosen occupations. 

(12) Compare speed of transporta- 
tion in 1903 and 1953. Chart difter- 
ences. 

(13) Draw and paint impressions of 
airport, planes in flight, ete. 

(14) Draw map of U. S. showing 
major air lines and flying time from city 
to city; to other continents. 

(15) Select a phase of the 50th an- 
niversary celebration in which you are 
most interested and write up advertis- 
ing about it. 

(16) Make bar graphs showing in- 
creases in air passengers, air mail, air 
freight, changes in population, number 
of people employed in aviation and 
allied industries, from 1903 to 1953. 

(17) Using a globe and a Mercator 
show _ shortest 


map for comparison, 


routes to various places. 
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N AIRPORT is a real community 

resource, a laboratory in action, a 
place where students are usually wel- 
come because the staff is eager to ac- 
quaint visitors with all that goes on. 
Teachers may wish to plan a trip to an 
airport to initiate a unit of work, to do 
research for an ongoing unit, or to cul- 
minate the unit. 

To make the trip worth-while, plans 
must be fully developed in advance. 
There is a before—during—and after—for 
each experience, and unless these are 
fully developed many important learn- 
ings will be omitted. Details may differ 
in various localities but a plan similar 
to the one outlined here should bring 
he desired results. 

Administrative Details 

A. Contact the person in charge of 

the trips at the airport. 

1. Give definite data: two or three 
dates (at least two weeks in ad- 
vance); number and age of stu- 
dents; number of adults accompa- 
nying the group; name of person 
in charge of group; particular in- 
terests of group. 

2. Get definite data: time you are 
to arrive; where you will be met; 
who will guide your group; length 
of time allotted for the tour; lunch 
and rest room facilities. 

B. Arrange for transportation. 


C. Contact superintendent or other 
person whose premission is needed, 
at least two weeks in advance. 

D. Get consent slip from each child 
with parent’s signature. 

E. Decide on total cost (if private 
transportation is used) and collect 


money. 


Il. Why are We Making This Trip? 
What Information Do We Wish to Get? 
A. Have class give suggestions, such 
as: 
1. How does one make reservations 
and secure tickets? 2. What hap- 
pens at the radio communication 
station? 3. How does the weather 
bureau function? 4. What takes 
place in the control tower? 5. What 
instructions do pilots receive for 





taking off and landing? 6. How are 
mail, meals, cargo, passengers, etc., 
taken care of? 7. What is a hangar 
used for? 8. What does the inside 
of a plane look like? 9. What are 
the duties of the people who work 
at the airport? pilots, co-pilots, 
mechanics, stewards, stewardesses, 
flight engineers, etc. 
B. List vocabulary: talk about new 
words; assign others to students to 
find out meanings; ask alert students 
o listen for new words. 


Coal 


C. Divide the class into committees 
so that each student will be a member 
of one committee and gather infor- 
mation. 


III. We Are at the Airport. What Shall 
We See? 


A. Visits to: 1. terminal building— 
ticket and reservation counter; check- 
ing in; baggage checked and weighed; 
flight announcements. 2. hangar— 
mechanics check all planes periodi- 
cally. 3. air traffic control tower— 
observe take-off and landings; radio 
directions. 4. weather station—instru- 
ments and their uses—weather maps; 
teletype information. 5. radar tower— 
messages sent for ILS landings. 


B. What to look for from the obser- 
vation deck: 1. runways; 2. various 





Photo from N. ¥. Times 
Most airports welcome school visits 
IF carefully planned beforehand. 


types of planes; 3. weather vanes, 
wind socks; 4. control tower; 5. planes 
loading (meal service trucks; bag- 
gage and mail; stewardess checking 
passengers; mechanics fueling and 
inspecting plane while baggage is 
being loaded; 6. motor warming up— 
signalmen, chocks pulled from under 
wheels; 7. planes taxi down the run- 
way to wait for “clear for the take- 
off.” 

(Note: Many times, on the observa- 
tion deck, the class is entirely in 
charge of the teacher. This means 
that the teacher must be prepared to 
make this a worth-while part of the 
trip experience. So many things are 
going on, and so much information 
can be gathered from this point, if 
the students are alerted to what is 
happening. ) 

C. In the plane: 1. parts of the plane: 
ailerons, elevator, tabs, rudder, fuse- 
lage, stabilizer, lights, cockpit (and 
instruments), controls, altimeter, air 
speed indicator, tachometer, com- 
pass; 2. pilot, co-pilot, steward, 
stewardess; 3. galley; 4. seat belts; 
5. ventilation. 


D. Ask questions so that all the in- 
formation needed by your committee 
may be obtained. 


E. Gather material, if possible. 


After the Trip 
Things to do: 1. “thank you” letters 
to all concerned; 2. reports of com- 
mittees; 3. display of materials; 4. 
new vocabulary chart; 5. visits to 
other classes to tell of your experi- 
ences; 6. a display to which other 
classes are invited; 7. a question and 
answer program (students who went 
on the trip become the personnel and 
answer: questions); 8. a dramatiza 
tion (of some interesting department); 
9. original stories, poems, plays based 
on the airport experience; 10. if all 
questions have not been answered, 
use reference books, write for further 
clarification; 11. invite personnel to 
school; 12. borrow films and film- 
strips to supplement information 


>, 


gathered; 13. make slides and movies. 
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DUAL AILERON 
SPRING TABS 


Newest, fastest U. S. airliner, the DC-7 flies passen- 
gers from New York to Los Angeles in six hours. 


To teach vocabulary, throw illustration on screen 
with opaque projector or draw outline on board. 


~ ee 


TURBOPROP 


BAGGAGE 
AND CARGO 


Terms used about the plane: 


aileron—hinged on outer edge of each wing. 
Hinged sections move up and down to 
control balance of plane — sideways. 
Double action control used in banking. 

amphibious—land or water plane 

automatic pilot—keeps plane on predeter- 
mined course at altitude desired 

bi-plane—has two wings, one over the 
other. 

cockpit—houses instruments and controls 
used by pilot and crew 

drag—the more streamlined the plane is, the 
less resistance to air. 

clevators—on rear of plane 
control stick, determine pitch of plane 

flaps—hinged section of wing—moved to 
assist in take-off and landings 

empennage—rear part of plane 

ILS—instrument landing system 

lift—force supports the plane in the ait 

monoplane—plane with one pair of wings 

multi plane—plane with more than two 
wings. 

multi: engine—plane with more than two 


connected to 


engines. 
on the beam—pilot receives steady hum of 
dots and dashes. 
pressurized cabin—changes of pressure at 
high altitudes will not cause discomfort 
propellers—often called air screws 
ribs—crosspieces in framework of the plane 
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rudders—on back of plane, controlled by 
foot pedals, give direction of plane. 

safety belt—passengers use this on take-off 
and landing and at any other time the 
pilot so instructs. 

stabilizer—controls action of the plane. 

thrust—causes plane to move forward, the 
taster the propeller turns the faster the 
plane goes. 

turboprop engines—jets use power to turn 

propellers, 


Terms used at the airport: 


clearance—permission for the plane to take 
off. 

control tower—instructions for take-ofts 
ind landings are given here 

ET A—estimated time of arrival. 

GCA—ground control approach. 

hangar—huge garage for planes 

[FR—instrument flight rules, used in bad 
weather 

ILS—instrument landing system. 

manifest stick—ground mechanic working 
on plane fastens message to end of long 
stick, pilot takes message from. stick 

stacking—each aircraft given specific alti- 
tude at which to stay until it may land 

taxitway—strip near runway, plane taxise 
down before take-off 

terminal building—checking-in place, tick- 


eting, reservations, weighing in 
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tug—pulls big airplanes out of hangar. 

VFR-visual flight) rules, used when 
weather is good. 

wheel chocks—blocks put under wheels of 
plane when it lands; removed when 
plane is getting ready for take-off. 


Scientifie terms: 


altimeter—instrument used to measure 
height while flying. 

auemometer—inustrument used to measure 
speed of wind 

barometer—instrument used to measure 
atmospheric pressure. 

cctling—distance from the ground to the 
base of a cloud bank. Ceiling zero—fog 
covers the ground. Ceiling unlimited 
clear up to 10.000 feet. 

great circle routes—shortest routes. 

radiosonde—halloon attached to parachute 
sent into air every 12 hours. Sends mes- 
sages about air pressure, air tempera- 
ture, moisture to weather station via 
radio 

rain) gauge—measures amount of rain or 
tiv precipitation 

tachometer—shows how fast the motor is 
turning over (RPM-—revolutions per 
minnte ) 

wind sock—cloth cone with point cut off 
Flies trom top of hangar. 

wind vane—shows direction of wind. 




















FREE AND INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS 


PICTURE SETS . 


Teaching Aids 
for the Air Age 


BUNDANT, excellent teaching aids 

suitable for all levels and subjects 
can be obtained. Many are free. These 
were checked for availability. 

Pan American World Airways. George 
Gardner, Educational Director, 28-19 
Bridge Plaza North, Long Island 
City 1, N. Y.: Pan American Worid 
Airways Teacher (16 pages, issued 5 
times a year); Wings Over the World 
(describing PAA movies); PAA Load 
Event (booklet); World Map. 

Air World Education, TWA. Victor 
Moore, Dir. of Education, 380 Madi- 
son Ave., New York, N. Y.: Aviation 
in the Elementary Grades (packet 
for grades 1-6); Time and Place, 
Aviation for Secondary Schools 
(packet for grades 7-12). 

Nebraska Air Age Education Div. 
Charles E. Elminger, Univ. of Ne- 
braska, Dept. of Educational Serv- 
ices, Lincoln 8, Neb.: Air Age Teach- 
ing Aids for Enriching Your School 
Program (leaflet listing sources of 
instructional materials for air age); 
An Airport Laboratory Experience 
for Enriching Your School Program 
(leaflet); A Flight Experience for 
Enriching Your School Program (leaf- 
let): Enriching the Curriculum with 
Air Age Ideas and Materials (units, 
stories, bibliographies) (booklet); 
Our Air Age World (18 radio scripts) 
(booklet). 

CAA (Regiona! Office). New York— 
Mr. J. V. Bernardo, New York Inter- 
national Airport, Jamaica, N. Y.: 
I've Got Wings (illustrated booklet); 
Aviation Educational Sources (list of 
materials, 1951). 

F. E. Compton Co. Chicago, Ill.: Unit 
—Airplanes, 10 cents. 

U. S. Government Printing Office. Supt. 
of Documents, Washington, D. C.: 
Aviation PL 79 (aviation materials 
list). 

U. S. Office of Education. Specialist 
Aviation E“ucation, Washington 25, 
D. C.: Helpful Bibliography and 
Good Teacher Materials (booklet). 

U. S. Weather Bureau. Chief, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C.: Weather Kit (pic- 
tures, weather maps, booklets). 

Evaporated Milk Association. 570 No. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, IIL: 
The Airplane Rescue (play). 

Committee on 50th Anniversary of Pow- 
ered Flight. 1405 G. Street, N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C.: Program for 
Schools (leaflet listing resources and 


films); Education and Fifty Years of 
Flight (booklet). 

U. S. Post Office Department. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: A Brief History of Air 
Postal Transport (booklet). 

Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Bureau of Publications, New York 
City: Song Source Material for Social 
Studies Units—Wright and Lossing, 
40 cents. 

General Electric Company: Set of 11 
comic booklets on Magic, Power, Jets, 
Electricity, Atom, Past, Future, Land 
of Plenty; Edison and Electricity 
(booklet); Thunderbolts in Harness 
(booklet); Steinmetz (booklet); Ro- 
mance of Electricity (booklet); Engi- 
neering Tomorrow (leaflet); Math 
(leaflet). 

United Air Lines. Owen Hunsaker, 80 
E. 42 Street, New York, N. Y.: Set 
of 10 pictures on DC-6 Mainliner; set 
of 13 art prints—scenic views; Study 
of Important Parts of DC-6 Main- 
liner (folder) (up to 40 copies); 
Your Future in Air Transportation 
(booklet); Modern Flight (booklet) ; 
Coast to Coast Geography from the 
Air (booklet); Mainliner Meals (book- 


Suggestions for a 


Recommended Kit 


BOOKS . 
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let); Your Hawaii (booklet); Mike 
and Nancy Series (easy reading leaf- 
lets) (up to 40 copies); Seeing the 
Airport (easy reading booklet); Illus- 
strated Vacation Folders; Map of the 
U. S. Airlines; How Representative 
Grade Teachers Are Teaching Avia- 
tion (booklet). 


Bibliography 
For Senior High School 
FICTION—Ceiling Unlimited, Morris 
and Smith, Macmillan; Flying High, 
Cohen, Macmillan; A Girl Can Dream, 
Cavanna, Teen Age Book Club; Sky 
Freighter, Brier, Random House; Sky 
Pioneer, Bartlett, Scribner; Wild Blue 
Yonder, Gauvreau, Dutton; Wings 
Around the World, Leyson, Dutton; 
Wings Over America, Bruno, McBride; 
Youth Must Fly, McDonald, Harper. 
BIOGRAPHY—Eddie Rickenbacker, 
Adamson, Macmillan; Famous Ameri- 
can Flyers, Fraser, Crowell; Heroes of 
the Air, Fraser, Crowell; Spirit of St 
Louis, Lindbergh, Scribner; Women 
with Wings, Planck, Harper; Wright 
Brothers, Kelly, Farrar, Straus. 
FACT—Airplane Models and Avia- 
tion, Brown, D. C. Heath; The Airport, 
Arey, Macmillan; Aviation from Shop 
to Sky, Floherty, Lippincott; Aviation, 
What Everyone Should Know, Devon, 
Bobbs Merrill; Human Geography of 
the Air Age, Renner, Macmillan; Illus- 






1. Aviation’s One World, booklet, Pan American World Airways, Long Island 


City, N. Y. Free. 


2. Look to the Sky, booklet, Nat'l Aviation Education Council, Washington, 


D. C. 25 cents. 


3. Fifty Years of Aviation Progress, World Book Encyclopedia, Chicago 11, 


ill. Free. 


4. Fifty Years of Aviation Progress, Committee for Fiftieth Anniversary, Wash- 


ington, D. C. Free. 


5. Air Transportation Progress in 50 Years, Air Transport Assn., Washington, 


D. C. Free. 


6. Flight, Nat'l Committee for Fiftieth Anniversary, Washington, D. C. Free. 

7. Set of eight pictures—Air Cargo; 16 pictures—History of Mail; 12 pictures— 
Historic Planes; United Air Lines, 80 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C. Free. 

8. Filmstvips—Coast to Coast Geography From the Air; Modern Flight; Seeing 
the Airport; United Air Lines. (available on loan basis) 

9. Recording—Flight 36—From the Golden Gate to the Statue of Liberty; Trans 
World Airlines, 380 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. (available on loan basis) 
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tiated Aviation Dictionary, Jordanoff, 
Harper; Now We Fly, Sorenson-Rotter, 
Winston; Social Effects of Aviation, Og- 
Lurn, Houghton-Mifflin; Social Studies 
For the Air Age, Bartlett, Macmillan; 
Story of Aircraft, Fraser, Crowell; Story 
of Air Transport, Ray, Winston; Story 
of American Aviation, Ray, Winston. 


For Junior High School 
FICTION—Flight 17, Lent, Macmil- 
lan; Janice, Air Line Hostess, Hager, 
Messner; Runaway to the Sun, Scott, 
Scribner; Skyblazer, Brier, Random 
House; Skyride, Pollock, Scribner; Sky- 
ways, Hall, Macmillan; Teen Age, Avia- 
tion Stories, Samson, Grosset; Wings to 
Wear, Hager, Macmillan. 
BIOGRAPHY—Famous Planes and 
Famous Flights, Winslow, Platt; Wright 
Brothers and Their Flying Machine, 
Reynolds, Random House. 
FACT—Aviation Dictionary & Ref- 
erence Guide, Baughman, Aero; Avia- 
tion from the Ground Up, Floherty, 
Lippincott; Globes, Maps & Skyways, 
Bauer, Macmillan; Model Planes for 
Beginners, Gilmore. Harper; Modern 
Wonder Book of the Air, Carlisle and 
others, Winston; Rockets, Jets, Guided 
Missiles & Space Ships, Fletcher & 
Pratt, Random House. 
Easier Reading 
FICTION—By Space Ship to the 
Moon, Pratt, Fletcher & Coggins, Ran- 
dom House; When | Grow Up Till Be 
a Flyer, Rifkin, Lothrop, Lee, Shepard. 
FACT—Air Workers Today, Keliher, 
Harper; All About Weather, Tennehill, 
Random House; Aviation Science for 
Boys & Girls, Arey, Macmillan; Model 
Planes for Beginners, Gilmore, Harper; 
Story Book of Aircraft, Petersham, Win- 
ston; Why Can't I Fly, Lazarus, Scrib- 
ner. 


FILMS 

Air Transportation; Catalogue of 
Films—revised April, 1953. 44 pages of 
films and filmstrips. Available on 
loan from your regional CAA office. In 
N. Y. write International Airport, Ja- 
maica, N. Y. 

History 

History of Aviation—18 mins., 
Produced by Walt Disney. Association 
Films, 347 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17, or 
Ideal Pictures Corp., 65 E. South Water 
St., Chicago 15. 

Higher and Faster—19 mins. United 
World, Government Div., 1445 Park 
Ave., N. Y. Advancement in airplane 
construction; role of planes in World 
Wars I and II. 


free 


color. 


Fiftieth Anniversary of Powered Flight 


Age of Flight—18 mins., “This Is 
America” series. Text Film Dept., Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 330 West 42nd 
St., N. Y. 36. 

Of Men and Wings—18 mins.. tree 
loan. United Air Lines, United Air Lines 
Bldg., Chicago 3, School & College 
Service. 

Specific Subjects 

Airline to Everywhere —17 mins., 
“This Is America” series. McGraw-Hill. 
The Air Transport Command. 

Double-Decked Clipper—24  mins., 
color. Pan American World Airways 
System, 135 E. 42 St., N. Y. 17. Devel- 
opment and operation of Stratocruiser. 
Faster Than Sound—10 mins. British 
Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, N. Y. 20. Sonic barrier tests. 

The Airport—11 min. Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Wilmette, Ill. Opera- 
tions at a large municipal airport. 

Wings for Roger Windsock—14 mins., 
U. S. Air Force. From Public Informa- 
tion Officer of Air Material Area Head- 
quarters nearest you. Or from United 
World Films, Govt. Div. Cartoons show- 
ing effect of aviation on life and civili- 
zation. 

Jet Test—14 mins., Testing of the 
“Sabre.” U. S. Air Force. 

Yours to Fly—23 mins., color. Free 
loan. Ryan Aeronautical Co., Public 
Relations Dept., Lindbergh Field, San 
Diego 22, Calif. Aircraft uses today. 

United 6534—30 mins., color. United 
Air Lines Sales Office. Free loan. Be- 
hind the scenes in a coast-to-coast flight 
in four-eng.ne airliner. 

Scotty Wins Her Wings—20 
color, free loan. Training of Stewardess. 
United Air Lines Personnel Offices. 

Airport-Passenger Flight 376—16 
mins., color or b&w. Academy Films, 
Box 3088, Hollywood, Calif., Also cor- 
related filmstrip and stills. A TWA film. 

Jet Propulsion—15 min., color. Free 


mins., 


Especially created for 
school use is this 
“king-size” 26-page 
free Pan American 
World Air Airways 
booklet filled with 
pictures. 


loan. General Electric Co., 1 River 


Road, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Useful with Younger Children 

Letter from an Airline Pilot; Fred 
and Billy Take an Airplane Trip. TWA, 
80 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C. Free loan. 
Apply here for list of centers all over 
the U. S. 

Airfreight—14 mins., color or b&w. 
Academy Films. 

Airport Activities—17 mins., color or 
b&w. Academy Films. Also correlated 
filmstrip and stills. 

An Airplane Trip—11 mins., Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films. 

Behind the Scenes at the Airport—10 
mins. Carl F. Mahnke Productions, 215 
E. 3rd St., Des Moines, Iowa. 


FILMSTRIPS 

Seeing the Airport—33 frs., free loan. 
United Air Lines (elementary). 

Modern Flight—32  frs., free 
United Air Lines (jr. & sr. high school). 

Mainliner Meals—30 frs., color. Unit- 
ed Air Lines (high school). 

Coast to Coast Geography from the 
Sir—34 frs. United Air Lines (jr. high 
school). 

Transportation by Air—23 frs., color 
(elementary). Eyegate House, 330 W. 
42nd St., N. Y. 36. 

History of Air Transportation — 64 
trs.; Air Transportation — Freight — 57 
frs.; Air Transportation—Passenger—57 
trs. Society tor Visual Education, 1345 
W. Diversey Drive., Chicago. 

100 Years of Fixed Wing Aircraft 
Development—46 frs., color; A Typical 
Flight—35 color, Loan. 
Adviser in Aviation Education, Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

Aviation and Mr. World (primary) ; 
Ring Around the World (intermediate ). 
Nebraska Air Age, Education Div., 
Univ. of Nebraska, Lincoln 8, Neb. $3 


each. 


loan. 


trs., sound. 





For QUIZ and DISCUSSION 


A. Debates, forums and round table 
discussions were suggested. Here are 
some ideas which might start the ball 
rolling: 

1. Says Lt. Gen. James H. Doolittle: 
“That flight at Kitty Hawk ushered in 
what has proved to be the most mo- 
mentous fifty-year period in modern 
history. During no other half century 
have such vast changes taken place in 
the world.” 

2. Donald W. Douglas, President of 
Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc., says: 
“The historians of the future will record 
the half century of powered flight as 
“the fifty years that changed the 
world.” Do you agree or disagree? 
Upon what facts do these gentlemen 
base their statements? 

3. Does aviation influence democ- 
racy? Does it affect the economic life 
of a nation? Can it be used to improve 
national and international relations? 

4, What changes did the steamboat, 
railroad, and auto make in our political 
and economic life? 

5. Why is it necessary that the pub- 
lic be educated to the “air age”? 

6. Should more specialization be 
provided to fill the many vacancies 
opening up in the field of aviation? 

7. Are the CAA and the CAB force- 
ful enough with their regulations of 
commercial flying or are there too many 
regulations? 

8. What of the future? Discuss: (a) 
iet planes for passenger use—speed of 
500 miles an hour or more; (b) new 
careers in aviation; (c) increase in 
number of airports; (d) location of 
these airports; (e) hotels and shops ad- 
jacent to airports; (f) use of atomic 
power; (g) space ships and trips. 

9. “The age of flight will become 
the age of world-wide travel.” Discuss 
the implications of this statement. 

10. Discuss developments in trans- 

ortation since the invention of wheels. 

11. “There are no more frontiers to 
conquer.” Discuss the pros and cons of 
this statement. 


B. After doing a unit of work it is al- 
ways good to check up to see how 
much we remember. Try some of 
these: 

1. What do these names mean to 
you? Orville and Wilbur Wright; Al- 
cock and Brown; Lindbergh; Ricken- 
backer; Langley; Earhart; Hughes; 
Doolittle; Douglas. 

2. What is the difference between 
» Jand plane, seaplane, amphibian 
plane? 

3. Who is 
Hights? 

4. Who was the first to fly solo 
across the Atlantic? 


famous for his polar 


5. Who was the first woman to fly 
the Atlantic? 

6. Who flew 
sound flight? 

7. How many parts of a plane can 
you name? Can you give the use of 
each? 

8. Where and when did the Wright 
brothers’ first flight take place? 

9. Why do names like Sperry, Grum- 
man, Douglas, become important to us? 

10. Why is a Mercator map of little 
value to a flyer? 

11. How many peacetime uses of the 
plane can you name? 

12. What has the plane done for 
recreation, tourists, sports? 

13. How are mine operations making 
use of planes? 

14. What cargoes are being carried 
by planes? 

15. How can real estate operators 
make use of planes? 

16. Why does Alaska use more 
planes for its size and population than 
any other country? 

17. Why are we beginning to think 
of distance in hours instead of miles? 

18. What are great circle routes? 

19. Why is the concept of “North” 
changing? 

20. What other geographical con- 
cepts has the use of the plane changed? 


the first faster-than- 


C. What do you remember about the 
airport? 

1. What is a hangar? 

2. What instrument shows wind di- 
rection? 

3. What do the numbers on runways 
indicate? 

4. What is a taxi strip? 

5. Name some of the buildings at 
the airport. 

6. How do the workers in the con- 
trol towers help the pilots? 

7. When you look at the flight board, 
how can you tell which way flights are 
going? In which direction would Flight 
#527 be going? Flight 4436? 

8. What is meant by ceiling? visibil- 
ity? clearance? 

9. How does the 
function? 


weather bureau 


D. How well can you do on these? 


1. Name the members of a flight 
crew and tell the job of each. 

2. What are the qualifications for a 
stewardess? a pilot? a worker in the 
office? 

3. What is the C. A. P.? 

4. What is the purpose of the 
C. A. A.? the C, A. B.? 

5. What other important things hap- 
pened in the year 1903? 

6. What does the pilot hear when 
his plane is “on course”? 


7. What is the “A” zone? the “N” 
zone? 

8. What does ILS mean? 

9. What part does the law of grav- 
ity play in flying? 

10. What are four forces that act 
upon a plane in flight? ; 

11. Can you define: (a) drag; (b) 
thrust; (c) gravity; (d) lift; (e) cam- 
ber? 

E. Questions on the weather: 

1. What is a “high”? “low”? 

2. For what are the following used: 
(a) barometer; (b) rain gauge; (c) 
anemometer; (d) thermometer; (e) 
wind vane? 

3. How many different 
clouds can you name? 

4. Define: (a) atmosphere; (b) tro- 
posphere; (c) stratosphere; (d) iono- 
sphere; (e) exosphere; (f) isobars; 
(g) isotherms? 

5. How often are weather conditions 
summarized and prepared in the form 
of large weather maps? 

6. In what wind belt does the U. S. 
lie? 

7. What is a “front”? precipitation? 

8. What is meant by “stacking?” 

9. How does weather affect flying? 


F. Match the items in Column I with 
the correct item in Column II. 


Column II 
flight across the Atlantic 
breaking all records 
Byrd to the North Pole 
Wright brothers’ first flight 
flight across the Pacific 
Lindbergh's flight to Paris 
modern airliner 
Post's flight around the world 
Bleriot’s flight across the 
channel 
jet-propelled plane 
1953 faster than sound 
2. First flight 
Production of the flying 
machine 
Non-stop solo trans- 
Atlantic flight 
Record for trans- 
continental flight 
Sonic barrier 
broken 
jet plane record 


kinds of 


Column I 


1. 1903 
1909 
1919 
1926 


Lindbergh 
Doolittle 
Yeager 


Bridgeman 

Wright 
brothers 

Curtiss 


G. Name one important thing each of 
the following contributed to avia- 
tion: 

(a) da Vinci; (b) Cayley; (c) Lil- 
ienthal; (d) Montgomery; (e) Pelcher; 
(f) Chanute; (g) Langley; (h) Manley; 
(i) Besnier; (j) Maxim; (k) Doolittle; 
(1) Colin Kelly; (m) Bleriot; (n) Liud- 
bergh; (0) Byrd; (p) Hughes; (q) 
Henson; (r) Stringfellow; (s) Penaud. 





Special Issue on AVIATION 


and other teaching aids for this issue 


IN THIS ISSUE 


Note that “Newsmakers” 
this issue, been combined with “Quick 
Look at the News.” p. 5. On page 23 
is an account of the Jewish “Feast of 
Lights” (Hanukkah), which begins De- 
cember 1. 


has, for 


“Wings for Man” 

This week’s special issue, “Wings for 
Man,” marking the 50th anniversary of 
powered flight, contains material for 
world history classes (esp. pp. 10 and 
12-14), world geography (esp. pp. 10- 
11), economic geography (esp. pp. 10 
and 15), civics (esp. p. 9, “Good Citi- 
zens’), career guidance (pp. 18-20), 
and science (esp. pp. 12-14 and 16). 
Note also the cover photo, crossword 
puzzle on aviation (p. 22), and work- 
book (p. 28). Attention is called to the 
special eight-page section of supple- 
mentary teaching materials on Aviation 
(pp. 12-T-19-T), including aviation 
vocabulary and references. 


Assignment 

1. Pages 10-11: (1) What is the dif- 
ference between a Mercator projection 
map and a polar-projection map? (2) 
What is meant by a “great circle route”? 
(3) In what ways has the airplane 
made time and distance shrink? 

2. Pages 12-16: (1) Why are the 
Wright brothers important in aviation 
history? (2) Tell how the airplane has 
become important in each of the fol- 
lowing fields: (a) farming; (b) indus- 
try; (c) travel; (d) communication. 


Map-Study 

Here is an opportunity to teach the 
fundamentals of map reading. Place on 
the blackboard a Mercator map of the 
World, a global projection, and other 
tvpes of World map projections. (The 
Scholastic News Map can be used to 
advantage.) If you don’t have a globe, 
chalk lines for the Equator, Arctic Cir 
cle, etc., on a big ball. Call on students 
to tell which map gives the most accu- 
rate picture of the World. Why use the 
“flat type” map if the globe is the most 
accurate map? 

1. Have students work at the maps 
(including those on p. 11), measuring 
distances. Rulers and small pieces of 
string are ready tools. 

2. The concept of the great circle 
route can be worked out by having, a 
student stretch a string between two 
points to be located on a globe. Note 
that the shortest distance on a globe is 
an arc—part of the circle. Follow this 











WHAT’S AHEAD 

Next week World Week brings vou 
a big two-in-one issue—special Christ- 
mas articles together with our regular 
weekly unit and other usual features. 
The unit subject is a major current 
trouble spot, the Middle East—with 
emphasis on steps being taken toward 
peace in that restless area. “Freedom 
Answers Communism,” “Good Citizens 
at Work,” the usual news section, and 
life-adjustment and student-interest ar- 
ticles—together with the “holiday spe- 
cialties’—will provide ample material 
for use of the magazine up to the 
Christmas recess. 








up by having students indicate direc- 
tions taken by ships and planes. Work 
with both the global maps and Mercator 
maps to show the values of both tvpes 
of maps. 


Guiding Questions 

1. Trace the route 
fy from New York to: London, Japan, 
Moscow, China, India, Africa. 

2. Why is Russia said to be a neigh- 
bor of the U. S. “over the Pole”? How 
does this information help vou under- 
stand why American air bases are set 
up in the Arctic? 

3. Why are oceans no longer the 
“safety zones” they were 100 vears ago? 

4. In what way has the airplane been 
responsible for “our shrinking globe’? 


a plane would 


Procedures 

1. Students can write 
accounts of the flights at 
as reporters on the scene, 
There.” 


imaginative 
Kittv Hawk 
“We Were 


2. Students interested in aviation 
careers should talk things over with 
their grade adviser and vocational 
counselors. Some students might visit 
an airport to talk to pilots and me- 
chanics, hostesses, ete. They can report 
back to class, giving their information 
in a guidance period. 

3. The class can work with blank 
outline maps of the world (global pro- 
jection), filling in names of countries, 
bodies of water, etc., and drilling on 
what was learned in class. 


Discussion Questions 

1. What is “crop dusting’? If you 
were a farmer would vou use this 
method? Why? 

2. Do vou think cargo planes will 
take away much of the freight business 
from trains? trucks? Why or why not? 
What types of cargo would you expect 
cargo planes to be carrying? 

3. How many of you have seen heli- 
copters? How do they compare with 
regular planes in speed? What jobs are 
helicopters equipped to do? Why have 
they been called “sky jeeps”? 

4. Do vou think a trip to the moon 
is strictly “Buck Rogers” or that vou will 
see it become a realitv? What makes 
you think so? 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 28 

I. Air Freight: 1-F; 2-T; 3-T; 4-NS; 5-T: 
6-F; 7-T; 8-NS: 9-T: 10-NS. 

I. Global Geography: 1-Alaska; 2-north- 
west, southwest; 3-Mercator; 4-great circle; 
5-6,000; 6-six. 

Ill. Air-age Vocabulary: c-e-a-d-b. 


ANSWERS TO QUICK QUIZ, p. 8 
I. 1-Regent; 2-Philippine President; 3- 
Congressman from California. II. 1l-c; 2-d: 
3-b; 4-a. IL. Elizabeth Il, poliomyelitis, 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 
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Thank you—SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES. 


If your own subscription is for the first semester only, use the 
LEFT-HAND portion of the card for your renewal order. 


PICTURE US TO 
YOUR FRIENDS! 


We're sure, that as a satisfied user of World 
Week, you could do far better than we could 
in presenting the values of World Week to 
your teacher-colleagues. May we enlist your help in inviting your 
friends who do not yet use World Week in their classes to try it next 
term? We'd appreciate it if you’d pass the RIGHT-HAND portion 
of the order card bound into this issue to a friend who might be 
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SCIENCE IN ACTION 


During Fifty Years of Aviation Progress 


nea 
JUST 50 


— 


YEARS AGO, on December 17, 1903, America was thrilled by the news 


that Wilbur and Orville Wright had successfully flown a heavier-than-air 
machine for 12 seconds. For some time after that it was considered a miracle 
if larger machines bearing a man could rise from the ground and stay up 
longer. Since 1903, aviation has grown to become one of our most vital 
industries, and Du Pont scientific research has contributed importantly 


to its successful development, 


TODAY GREAT AIRLINERS provide the 
passengers with every comfort while 
they fly all over the world at 300 or 
more miles per hour. Prior to the 
flight, this excellent meal was pre- 
served by being sealed in cellophane, 
and quick-frozen in a freezer using 
Du Pont “Freon” fluorinated hy- 
drocarbon refrigerant. 


THE HIGH OCTANE GASOLINE used in 
modern airliners contains a chemical 
known as tetraethy] lead, which helps 
to provide smoother engine opera- 
tion and reduces knock. However, 
this man is supplying a special car- 
buretor injection mixture to be used 
only during take-off. It gives the en- 
gine greater starting power. This mix- 
ture contains 60 % methanol and 40 % 
water. 


JET AIRCRAFT, which can climbstraight 
up into the sky, develop enormous 
power and terrific heat. Some essen- 
tial high-temperature parts are made 
of titanium, an unusual metal. It isa 
strong, light, silvery-looking sub- 
stance, able to withstand the very 
high temperatures that are created 
in jet engines without melting or 
burning up. 


THE ENORMOUS LANDING WHEELS on 
the larger passenger planes and on 
most military airplanes are fitted 
with nylon cord tires. Nylon fiber 
was developed by Du Pont scientists 
as part of a long-range basic research 
program. 





Questions students 
ask Du Pont 


What subjects do you advise students 
interested in science to study? 
—G.W., Minnesota 
Take all the mathematics, physics, 
and chemistry available to you. 
Early during your high school 
career, write to an accredited col- 
lege of your choice for a copy of 
its entrance requirements. Plan 
your high school program accord- 
ingly. 
In asking a company for a job in 
scientific work, is it better to write a 
letter or to apply in person? 
—F.S., New Jersey 
A personal application is usually 
more effective. The employer is as 
much interested in your attitude 
and appearance as in your letter- 
writing ability. If distance pre- 
vents a personal application, write 
a letter that gives as many details 
as possible about your interests 
and qualifications.Of course, you'll 
want to finish college before seek- 
ing a permanent scientific job, but 
it is well to start thinking about 
these things early. 
Send your questions about career 
opportunities in science to Science 
in Action, E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co. (Inc.), 2521 Nemours 
Bldg., Wilmington, Delaware. 


Watch “Cavalcade of America’ on Television 


aU PONT 


REG. U. Ss. PAT. OFF. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
. « « THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Q. 


A. 


Answered below are two more of the thousands of ques- 
Life has been asked about life 


tions Mutual Bene 


insurance. $5 have been sent for the questions, 


and we the answers will be of help to everyone. 
Look for ond questions and answers in the December 9th 


issue of this magazine. 


How does one go about applying for 
aninsu naan nplinaticaed A 
ts the procedure in filling it out? 
DONNA MAE DUFAULT, 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 


When you're interested in se- 
curing life insurance, simply get 
in touch with an agent ofa well. 
known life insurance company 
such as Mutual Benefit Tlife. 
He'll gladly supply the neces- 
sary application and help you in 
filling it out. By doing this, 
you'll not only get your applica- 
tion, you'll also get expert coun- 
sel and advice. Mutual Benefit 
Life men, for example, are care- 
fully trained to rm you select 
the proper insurance for your 
particular needs. And they keep 
up to date with changing times 
through constant study and 
often through refresher train- 
ing. You'll find your Mutual 
Benefit Life man anxious to serve 
you, and you won’t be obli- 
gated in any way. 


SHSHHHHSHH HEHEHE EHEHE SESH HEHEHE HEHEHE EHEHEEHEHEHESHESHOHEES ESE SESEEESEEEEES 


Q. 


A. 


~ 


Is it a good thing to have life in- 
surance before the age of 21? 

LAWRENCE LEVONDOWSKI, 

MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Yes. The younger you are when 
you start your life insurance 

rogram, the better off you'll 
* your life. Let’s take three 
18-year-old boys—Tom, Dick 
and Harry—as examples. Tom 
buys his insurance immediately. 
Dick waits until he’s 25. Harry 
waits until he is 30. At 18, Tom 
will pay only $16.69 per thous- 
and for his insurance. At 25, 
Dick will pay about 21% more 
for his insurance each year. At 
30, Harry can’t pass the physical 
exam, so he’s out of luck com- 
pletely. By all means, Lawrence, 
don’t wait until you're 21. Start 
your insurance program as soon 
as you can. 


THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Educational Division, 300 Broadway, Newark, New Jersey 
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All hail to the ace in the “wild blue yonder” . . . but let’s give with some 
man-sized cheers for the lads who slug it out at hill-top level. From the time 
they take off . . . till the mission is completed, these strategic fighter bombers 
and tactical close support pilots face a brutal blasting all along the way. 
> >» > Sniped at by small arms and machine guns . . . bracketed by flak 
with the constant hazard of limping home harassed by enemy aircraft 
. . . these ore the stout warriors for whom we've planned Republic's rugged 


THUNDER-croft . . . to get them there . . . do the job, and bring them back. 
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Quick Look at the News 





INSIDE WORLD WEEK: Powered flight marks 50th 
anniversary (p. 10). Hanukkah begins Dec. 1 (p. 23). 
WORLD NEWS IN REVIEW (pp. 6-8)—Sudan holds 
first election; Harry Dexter White case rocks Washing- 
ton; President Eisenhower visits Canada; plane flies at 
twice the speed of sound; Milton Eisenhower suggests 
how Uncle Sam can win friends in Latin America; polio 
virus identified; unusual labor experiment begins in 
steel industry; Britain’s queen goes on round-the-world 
tour; “no spies now at Monmouth,” says Army; Magsay- 
say wins Philippine presidency. 


FASTEST LENS: Snapshooters, attention! A Japanese 
company is starting large-scale production of an “f. 1.1” 
camera lens. It’s so “fast” that you'll be able to take 
action-stopping “pix” without a flashbulb in dimly 
lighted rooms. The lens is designed for miniature cam- 
eras and moving-picture cameras. Development began 
during World War II. The Japanese Imperial Navy 
wanted a camera that would take aerial photos at dawn 
and dusk, But a U. S. air raid ruined the project. The 
raid destroyed factory, equipment, formulas, and all, 
after just three samples had been made. 


WHOSE PITCHER? Ralph Terry, 17, sandlot ball- 
player of Chelsea, Okla., is some pitcher! Recently he 
shut out a team of barnstorming big leaguers and struck 


out Gene Stephens of the Red Sox three times. Fifteen 
major league clubs wanted Ralph. Two—Yankees and 
Cardinals—claim to have signed him. Baseball Com- 
missioner Ford Frick will have to settle it. 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON: 

OUR FOOD—World food supplies are increasing a little 
faster than population. But that’s not doing much good— 
because the extra food is going to those who were al- 
ready well fed. So the United Nations Food and Agri- 
culture Organization was told at its meeting in Rome, 
Italy, last week. One great problem of our time is to 
find food for a world population that’s growing at the 
rate of 40,000,000 a year. One speaker said that the 19 
richest countries, with 16 per cent of the peoplé, get 70 
per cent of the world’s income. And the 15 poorest 
countries, which have over half the world’s people, 
get only 10 per cent of world income. 

OUR RESOURCES—How fast are we using our natural 
resources? How long will they last? How can we con- 
serve them—and use them better? These are among the 
questions facing the Mid-Century Conference on Re- 
sources for the Future in Washington, D. C., December 
2-4. Sponsor is “Resources for the Future, Inc.,” a non- 
profit corporation formed last year to encourage study 
of U. S, natural resources and their use. 


ENDQUOTE: President Eisenhower, accepting the 
“democratic legacy” award of the Anti-Defamation 
League of B'nai B'rith (a Jewish organization) last 
week, laid down this code: “If we are going to continue 
to be proud that we are Americans, there must be no 
weakening of the codes by which we have lived—the 
right to meet your accuser face to face; your right to 
go to the church of your choosing; your right to speak 
your mind and be protected.” 





NEWSMAKERS 

ROBERT F. 
WAGNER, Jr.’s, 
election last 
month as mayor 
of New York City 
reminds us: The 
“younger gener- 
ation” is taking 
over in public af- 
fairs. 

If you jotted 
down the important men in Ameri- 
can politics and government during 
the past quarter-century, your list 
would certainly include such names 
as these: 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, our only 
four-term President. 

Robert F. Wagner, Roosevelt’s 
right-hand man in the U. S. Senate, 
chief author of the Wagner labor 
relations law. 

Robert A. Taft, Ohio Senator, 
whose Taft-Hartley law replaced the 
Wagner labor law. 

Herbert C. Hoover, one-of our two 
living ex-Presidents. 


Tommy Weber photo 


R. F. Wagner, Jr. 


Three are dead—Roosevelt in 1945, 
Wagner and Taft this year. 

Only Mr. Hoover, vigorous at 79, 
is still with us. He is rounding out a 
lifetime of public service as head of 
a study of the Federal Government 
for President Eisenhower. 

These same famous names—with 
“Jr.” after them—are in the news. 

Robert A. Taft, Jr., 37, a Cincin- 
nati, O., lawyer, is mentioned as a 
possible candidate for his late fa- 
ther’s Senate seat. (Senator Taft's 
eldest son, William Howard Taft, 
3rd, aged 38, namesake of his grand- 
father, President Taft, was named 
ambassador to Ireland this spring. ) 

Herbert Hoover, Jr., 50, is a con- 
sultant to the U. S. State Depart- 
ment. This fall he has been on an 
important mission to Iran and Lon- 
don. As an oil expert, he seeks facts 
that may help settle the quarrel be- 
tween Britain and Iran over Iranian 
oil. Iran seized British-owned oil- 
field property in 1951. 

Many observers consider that, next 
to the Presidency, the toughest and 


most important public office in the 
nation is the job of mayor of New 
York City. On January 1 Robert F. 
Wagner, Jr., 44, (who lives only two 
blocks from the mayor's mansion) 
will take over the position. A lawyer 
and wartime lieutenant colonel in 
the Army, he has been a New York 
City official since 1946. 

Wagner's triumph in the Novem- 
ber election for mayor of New York 
was also a triumph for another son 
of a famous father: Representative 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., 39. Roose- 
velt and other “liberals” in the Dem- 
ocratic party backed Wagner. Their 
victory gave them firm control of the 
Democratic party in New York State. 
And “FDR Jr.” is now considered the 
party’s most likely choice to run for 
governor next year. 

Roosevelt, a lawyer, won decora- 
tions for valor and skill as a World 
War II naval officer. He is now serv- 
ing his third term as a member of the 
House of Representatives from a 
Manhattan Island district in New 
York City. 





H. D. White Case Revived 


The ghost of an eight-year-old 
spy case (see cartoon) is haunting 
political leaders. 

The case involves the late Harry 
Dexter White. He was Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and later 
(from 1946-48) United States ex- 
ecutive.director on the Internation- 
al Monetary Fund. The International 
Monetary Fund is an international 
organization aimed at increasing 
world trade. 

In August, 1948, Elizabeth Bent- 
ley, a former Communist, told the 
House of Representatives Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee that White 
and others gave her secret informa- 
tion which she passed on to Soviet 
Russia. In a hearing before the com- 
mittee, White denied Miss Bentley's 
charges. Three days later he died 
of a heart attack. 

Two of the many former Govern- 
ment employees named as Red spies 
by Miss Bentlzy have been con- 
victed. They are Alger Hiss (a for- 
mer State Department employee) 
and William Remington (a former 
Commerce Department employee). 
Both were convicted, not for being 
spies, but for perjury—lying under 
* oath. 

Last month Attorney General Her- 
bert Brownell, Jr., revived the White 
case. In a speech in Chicago, the At- 
torney General charged: “Harry 
Dexter White was known to be a 
Communist spy by the very people 


= a aR ore 
Burck in Chicago Sun-Times 


“A GHOST WALKS” 


who appointed him.” Brownell said 
that late in 1945 and in February 
1946 secret FBI reports mentioning 
White as a member of a Soviet spy 
ring had gone to the White House. 

Former President Harry Truman 
had appointed White to the Mone- 
tary Fund post. The House Un- 
American Activities Committee or- 
dered Mr. Truman to tell them what 
he knew about the White case. The 
former President refused to obey 
the subpoena. He said it would 
break down our constitutional “bal- 
ance of powers” if a President or 
former President could be called to 
account for his policies before the 
legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment. 

Instead, the former President re- 
plied in a nationwide radio and 
television address. He said that, if he 
had dismissed White, other suspect- 
ed Reds that the FBI was shadowing 
would have been alarmed and might 
have gotten away. 

The next round took place in a 
hearing before the Senate Internal 
Security subcommittee. Brownell 
said that Truman had not been alert 
enough to the Communist penetra- 
tion into Government-service. J. Ed- 
gar Hoover, director of the FBI, said 
he had warned Truman’s associates 
that to keep White in Government 
service was “unwise.” He said that 
keeping him in office had “ham- 
pered” the FBI, because his agents 
could not investigate international 
agencies such as the Monetary 
Fund. 

What's Behind It: Democrats 
charged that the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration had raked up the White 
case for political reasons—to win 
votes in next year's congressional 
elections. 

President Eisenhower said he 
hoped that communism in govern- 
ment would not be an issue in the 
next election. Republican National 
Chairman Leonard Hall, however, 
said that he didn’t think the public 
“will quickly forget that the Com- 
munists entered the Government un- 
der the previous Administrations, 
and that they have been ousted and 
removed by the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration.” 


According to some sources, Attor- 
ney General Brownell intends to re- 
veal other cases in which the Tru- 
man Administration allegedly was 
too easy on Communists in Govern- 
ment. 

Questions Behind It: Do the 
American people have a right to call 
former public officials to account for 
what they did in office—even after a 
lapse of several years? Will the re- 
vival of the “spy cases” of the Tru- 
man Administration contribute to 
strengthening national security to- 
day? 


President Visits Canada 


President and Mrs. Eisenhower 
paid a call last month on our 
“‘good neighbors upstairs.” 

The Eisenhowers spent November 
13 and 14 in Ottawa, Canada—the 
first foreign capital the President 
had visited since taking office. 

Addressing the Canadian Parlia- 
ment, the President said the U. S. 
and Canada “can and will devise 
ways to protect . . . North America 
from any surprise attack . . . with- 
out whittling our pledges to West- 
ern Europe or forgetting the Pacific.” 

He also declared that “joint devel- 
opment and use of the St. Lawrence- 
Great Lakes Waterway is inevita- 
ble.” (See last week's news pages.) 

A joint U. S.-Canadian Committee 
on Trade and Economic Affairs, 
composed of Cabinet members from 
both countries, has been formed. 

It will discuss U. S.-Canadian eco- 
nomic problems—such as Canada’s 
complaint that U. S. tariffs on Cana- 
dian dairy produce are unfair to 
Canada. 


Twice As Fast As Sound 


For the first time, a pilot has 
flown more than twice as fast as 
the speed of sound. 

Scott Crossfield, 32, pilot for the 
National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, hit a top speed of 1,827 
miles per hour last month. He was 
flying the tiay, needle-nosed Doug- 
las Skyrocket, a research plane with 
swept-back wings. 

A B-29 bomber carried the rocket- 
powered Skyrocket to 30,000 feet. 
Released from the belly of the 
“mother ship,” the Skyrocket took 
off under its own power (to an alti- 
tude “in excess of 60,000 feet”) for 





SUDAN’S FIRST ELECTION 


The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, in northeast 
Africa, last week completed a month-long 
election to choose the country’s first parlia- 
ment. It will govern the Sudan under the 
terms of a _ British-Egyptian agreement 
which gives the Sudanese the right to choose 
their own future form of government after 
three years. Like the tribesman (right) ar- 
riving at the polls on ox-back, most of the 
voters are illiterate. For their benefit the 
candidates are represented on the ballot by 
signs (left). The heading of the ballot says, 
in Arabic script, “House of Representatives 
Election.” Primitive tribes of the southern 
Sudan voted first. Many were bewildered— 
and some, so frightened that they fled with- 
out voting. In one town a candidate with a 
spear for a symbol won easily—because the 
spear suggested courage. Said one London 
paper: “It is difficult to know whether to 
laugh or cry at the parody of democratic 



































procedure.” 
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a flight that lasted just three minutes. 
In that time the craft burned three 
tons of fuel (liquid oxygen and al- 
cohol). Then Crossfield glided in 


for a landing at Edwards Air Force ~ 


Base in the Southern California 
desert. During the flight, Crossfield 
said, the sensation was the same as 
if he had a stomach-ache. 

If a plane flying 1,327 m. p. h. 
could carry enough fuel, it could 
cross the country in two hours, Thus, 
if it left New York at 8 a. m. (East- 
ern Standard Time) it would arrive 
in Los Angeles at 7 a. m. (Pacific 
Standard Time). 

The Skyrocket was built in 1945. 
It holds the world’s altitude record 
of 83,235 feet. 


Our American Friends 

How can Uncle Sam strengthen 
the bonds of friendship with the 
Latin Americans? 

Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower, brother 
of President Eisenhower, made some 
suggestions last week. He was re- 
porting on his five-week “good-will” 
trip last summer to 10 South Ameri- 
can nations. 

The report declared that all the 
American republics cherish the ideal 
of unity in our hemisphere. This 
unity, the report said, is “the hemi- 
sphere’s strongest assurance of its 
own security; it is, indeed, a great 
contribution of the Americas 
towards peace in the world.” 

Political relations between the 
U. S. and our Latin American neigh- 
bors, according to the report, “are 


on the whole quite good.” These 
relations, it was pointed out, are 
based on mutual respect. 

But economic relations should be 
re-examined, Dr. Eisenhower's re- 
port stressed. 

Among his recommendations are: 

(a) A “stable and consistent” U. S. 
trade policy toward Latin America. 

(b) “Substantial” U. S. govern- 
ment loans to help finance sound 
economic development projects. 

(c) Granting of food from our 
surplus stocks to Latin American 
countries in cases of emergency. 

(d) Expansion of U. S. technical 
aid to Latin America “as an effec- 
tive method of helping the people 
attain better health, better educa- 
tion, improved agricultural produc- 
tion, and higher standards of living.” 

A more detailed study of Dr. Ei- 
senhower's report will appear in the 
January 13 issue. 


Steel Labor Experiment 


Something new in labor-man- 
agement relations is being tried 
in the steel industry. 

The experiment was arranged by 
Benjamin F. Fairless, chairman of 
the board of directors of United 
States Steel Corporation (the na- 
tion’s largest steel producer), and 
David J. McDonald, president of the 
CIO United Steelworkers Union 
(which represents most of the work- 
ers in the steel industry). 

Beginning last month, and until 
sometime in January, they are travel- 
ing together on a tour of United 


States Steel’s plants throughout the 
country. They will chat informally 
with workers, foremen, and plant 
executives. The aim is to develop 
greater understanding between labor 
and management. 

The idea was born in 1952 after a 
55-day strike by the union. Union 
and company were united in the 
hope for labor peace in the future. 

The tour’s first stop was the U. S. 
Steel plant at Lorain, near Cleve- 
land, Ohio. “We pledge ourselves to 
this program of securing industrial 
harmony,” declared U. S. Steel Chair- 
man Fairless. “This is a stop, look, 
and listen program,” said Steel- 
worker President McDonald. “We're 
seeking industrial peace.” 

A veteran worker summed up the 
hopes of the corporation’s 300,000 
employees: “This trip is a good 
thing. It will help us get along better, 
more like a family.” 


Polio Virus Identified 


Scientists have at last gotten a 
good look at the tiny virus that 
causes poliomyelitis. 

Two groups of scientists (one at 
the Parke, Davis & Co., pharmaceuti- 
cal laboratories in Detroit, the other 
at the University of California) re- 
ported that they had positively iden- 
tified the polio virus and snapped its 
picture through a microscope. Pre- 
vious efforts had failed because the 
polio viruses had been mixed with 
other substances. Now that they 
know exactly what the polio virus 
is and can study it closely, scientists 





EMBLEM FOR NATO 

Lord Ismay, secretary general of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, stands in front of a design for the 
official flag and emblem of NATO. He 
explains the symbols as follows: “A 
four-pointed star representing the 
compass that keeps us on the right 
road, the road of peace; and a circle 
representing the unity that binds to- 
gether the 14 countries of NATO.” 
The design is white on a navy-blue 
background. The 14 nations that make 
up the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion are the U. S., Canada, and 12 
European countries. 
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hope to learn much about how to 
kill or control it. 

The pure polio viruses, as photo- 
graphed through an electronic mi- 
croscope and magnified 77,000 times, 
look like tiny beads. They are less 
than one millionth of an inch in 
diameter. 

In another step aimed at conquer- 
ing polio, the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis plans to inocu- 
late nearly 1,000,000 second-grade 
school children with a vaccine de- 
veloped by Dr. Jonas E. Salk of the 
University of Pittsburgh. (See news 
pages, Oct. 21 issue.) Inoculations 
will start February 8 in one or more 
southern cities. 

The Foundation says that the 
vaccine is completely harmless. Dr. 
Salk has tested it on more than 700 
adults and children—including him- 
self and his three children—without 
any unfavorable reaction. 


Queen’s Longest Trip 

Britain’s Queen Elizabeth I! is 
the first reigning monarch to take 
a round-the-world trip. 

She and her husband, Philip, 
Duke of Edinburgh, left England 
last week on a six-months’ tour. They 
will travel 44,000 miles by land, sea, 
and air. 

Among the British Commonwealth 
nations and dependencies they will 
visit are Bermuda, Jamaica, Fiji 
Islands and Tonga (in the Pacific), 
Australia, New Zealand, Ceylon, 
Uganda (in East Africa), and Malta 
and Gibraltar (in the Mediter- 
ranean). Purpose of the trip is to 
promcte good will among the far- 
flung peoples of the British Com- 
monwealth and Empire. 

The royal couple are scheduled to 
return to London May 15, 1954. 

Just before leaving, the Queen 
signed a change which she had re- 
quested in the Regency Act. 


If the Queen should die, her son, 
Prince Charles, is next in line to suc- 
ceed to the throne. But Charles is 
only five years old. By law, he could 
not carry out the royal powers until 
he is 18. Until that time an official 
called a “regent” would act in his 
place, 

Under the former Regency law, 
the Queen’s younger sister, Princess 


Margaret, would be regent. The new - 


law provides that the regent would 
be the Duke of Edinburgh (the 
Queen’s husband and Charles’ fa- 
ther). 


FOLLOW-UPS 
ARTHUR H. WICKS of Kingston, 
N. Y., resigned last month as majority 
leader and temporary president of 
the New York State Senate. Gover- 
nor Thomas E. Dewey of New York 
had demanded Wicks’ resignation 
after the revelation that Wicks visit- 
ed a New York State prison to con- 
sult Joseph Fay, convicted labor 
leader (see news pages, Nov. 11 is- 
sue). Both Wicks and Dewey are 
Republicans. Since the position of 
lieutenant governor of New York is 
vacant, the temporary president of 
the Senate is next in line to become 
governor if anything should happen 
to Governor Dewey. 


FORT MONMOUTH, N. J., the 
Army Signal Corps laboratory, is 
free of spies at present, says Army 
Secretary Robert T. Stevens. After 
an Army inquiry, he said that no 
secret documents are missing and 
that some of the 33 civilian em- 
ployees suspended for security rea- 
sons have gone back to work. The 
Secretary agreed with Senator Jo- 
seph R. McCarthy, who has been 
investigating alleged spying at Fort 
Monmouth (see news pages, Oct. 28 
issue), that spies operated there for 
several years after World War II. 


Fort Monmouth is a center for secret 
research in radar and other elec- 
tronic devices. 


JOSEPH P. RYAN ended his 26- 
year rule over the International 
Longshoremen’s Association. He re- 
signed, and retired ‘on a $10,000-a- 
year pension, as the dock union 
sought last month to show that it 
was cleaning house of alleged cor- 
rupt elements. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor recently expelled 
the ILA on charges that it harbored 
criminals and racketeers (see news 
pages, Oct. 7 issue). Capt. William 
V. Bradley was named to succeed 
Ryan as ILA president. Ryan is un- 
der indictment for allegedly stealing 
$45,000 from his own union. 


RAMON MAGSAYSAY takes office 
December 30 as president of the Re- 
public of the Philippines—the third 
president of his country’s six-year 
history. He won by a landslide vote 
(nearly 2-1) in the election last 
month. His opponent was Elpidio 
Quirino, who now holds the office of 
President. (See Nov. 4 issue.) 


MARYLAND, undefeated and un- 
tied, was voted the No. 1 football 
team in the nation by Associated 
Press sportswriters and sports broad- 
casters last week. Notre Dame, tied 
by Iowa, dropped from No. 1 to No. 
2. Michigan State and U. of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles were named to 
play in the Rose Bowl on New 
Year’s Day. 


Quick MeZ 
ON THE ~ NEWS 


Based on recent news developments 
covered in your Scholastic magazine 


I. What’s his new job? 1, Philip, 
Duke of Edinburgh ; 
D, Timmer MARSA SHY..ccccccccsessoseescsesezees : 
8, Glenard P. Lipscomb 

II. Match each of these names (1, 
David J. McDonald; 2, J. Edgar 
Hoover; 3, Benjamin Fairless; 4, Her- 
bert Brownell) with his job from this list 
(a, Attorney General; b, board chair- 
man of U. S. Steel Corporation; c, 
head of CIO steelworkers union; d, 
FBI chief). 

III. Queen is taking 
a round-the-world trip. The virus that 
ee: 
found and photographed. An election 
as a step toward self-government is 
under way in an African region, 

Answers in Teach- 
er Edition. 





Junior 


Skywatchers 


These New Hampshire teens 
help guard YOU from aiz attack 


tee squinted at the sky, Dave 
Berry, 15, stands in the window 
of a tower atop Mount View Hill, 
deep in the White Mountains near 
Center Ossipee, N. H. Suddenly 
Dave snaps into action. He grabs a 
telephone. 

“Aircraft flash! One, multi-engine, 
overhead, flying low toward south- 
east.” His voice crackles over the 
wire to a large room in nearby Man- 
chester. 

A little drama like this happens 
often on Mount View Hill. There 
Dave and other teen-agers are work- 
ing to protect YOU. 

What are they doing? They're 
helping keep our nation safe from a 
surprise attack by air. The large 
room on the other end of the tele- 
phone is an Air Defense Filter Cen- 
ter. The Center receives similar 
“flashes” from dozens of skywatchers 
like those on Mount View Hill. From 
this information, the Center plots 
the courses of planes reported as 
flying over its locality. Each plane is 
represented by a marker on a big 
map-board (such as the one you see 
in the photo above). 

The Center checks each plane 
against a list of aircraft known to be 
flying in the area. If the aircraft is 
on the list, the Center merely keeps 
track of it until it leaves the area. 
But if the plane is unknown, things 
happen—fast! 
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United Press photo 


AIR DEFENSE FILTER CENTER at Oakland, Calif.: There’s a job in civil 
defense even for the physically handicapped. These partly-crippled 
volunteers use the map-board to track planes reported by skywatchers. 


“SCRAMBLE!” 


The Center flashes word of the 
plane’s location to the nearest U. S. 
Air Force base. The order goes out 
to waiting fighter pilots: “Scramble!” 
Seconds later, our jet planes zoom 
into the air. When they catch up 
with the unknown plane, our fighter 
pilots look it over to make sure it’s 
not an enemy attacker. 

The teens in the New Hampshire 
tower are members of Uncle Sam’s 
Ground Observer Corps. The Corps 
is an organization of 320,000 civilian 
volunteers who man 12,000 lookout 
posts throughout the U. S. In a belt 
of 27 states along our coastal and 
northern frontiers, many of these 
lookout posts are on round-the-clock 
duty. 

It’s true that radar’s “electronic 
eye” can detect high-flying air-at- 
tackers up to 250 miles away. But 
planes skimming along at altitudes 
below 5,000 feet may escape radar 
beams. There’s no substitute for the 
human eye to spot low-flying planes. 

“Even a few minutes’ warning, 


GOOD CITIZENS AT WORK 


. 
given by skywatchers, can reduce 
casualties from air attack by as much 
as 50 per cent,” say Federal civil de- 
fense officials. “But we need many 
more skywatchers than we _ have 
now.” 

The teen-agers of Mount View 
Hill learned of Uncle Sam’s need 
for skywatchers from local civil de- 
fense director Amos J. Shorey a year 
ago. They organized the Junior Sky- 
watch Company. It has 32 members 
—all boys from~Central School in 
Center Ossipee and Kenneth High 
in nearby Conway. 

The Junior Skywatchers learned 
their duties in classes run by the 
Air Force. After school, members 
take turns standing two-hour watches 
at the lookout post (between 4 p. m. 
and 10 p. m. each day). Adult vol- 
unteers man the tower the rest of 
the time. 

Says Mr. Shorey: “I recommend 
that teens in every U. S. town form 
Junior Skywatcher clubs.” 

There’s a job for YOU in civil de- 
fense—as skywatcher, police messen- 
ger, redical aide, fire-fighter, emer- 
gency driver. Call your local -civil 
defense office to find out how to 
volunteer. —Bos STEARNS 


This week World Week presents its 
“AWARD FOR AMERICAN CITIZEN- 
SHIP” to the Junior Skywatch Com- 
pany of Center Ossipee. New Hampshire. 








Our Shrinking Globe 


N December 17, 1903, at Kitty 
Hawk, N. C., the 12-horsepower 
biplane built by Wilbur and Orville 
Wright rose over the sands. It trav- 
eled 120 feet in the 12 seconds it 
remained in the air. Today our ordi- 
nary transport planes fly more than 
87 times that distance in the same 
time. A giant step in 50 years! 

We celebrate this year the 50th 
anniversary of powered flight. This 
event has brought about more 
changes in a man’s lifetime than pos- 
sibly any other event in the history 
of the world. 

Geography, too, is being rewritten 
‘as powered flight shrinks the globe. 
These days we think of distance in 
terms of flying hours. In an article 
soon to be published, James V. Ber- 
nardo of the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration lists these changes in 
time-distance relations between New 
York and California: 

Ship (via Cape Horn) 1850 2—3 months 
Railroad 1869 17 days 

Railroad 1934 
Airliner (non-stop) 1953 

The old idea of a mountain range 
as a fence around a man’s homeland, 
and the idea of an ocean as a moat 
around his castle, are no longer 
sound. Powered flight makes it pos- 
sible to take one giant step over the 
fence and across the moat. It brings 
the world’s resources, markets, cul- 
tures, problems into his backyard. 

Our maps have changed, too. Some 
of them have a strange look because 
we see the earth in a new way. The 
routes we travel are no longer lim- 


3% days 
6 hr. 17 min. 


By ELIZABETH HASLACH 


Principal, P. S. 55, Queens, N. Y. 


ited by navigable rivers, mountain 
passes, and seas. We fly through the 
unobstructed sky. 


GLOBAL MAPS 


Compare the Mercator projection 
with what is popularly known as the 
polar projection, showing the “great 
circle” routes. (See maps, page 11.) 

On the Mercator, the shortest dis- 
tance between Gander, Newfound- 
land, and Paris appears to be a 
straight line east. The international 
air route by way of Shannon, Ireland, 
looks longer. Yet the Shannon route 
is shorter. Measure the distance on a 
globe and see for yourself. 

Or look at the polar projection on 
your Scholastic News Map. Find the 
shortest distance between Moscow, 
Russia, and St. Louis or Chicago. 
Trace the route—it leads across the 
Arctic regions. 

Do you see what this means for 
our defenses? Until the coming of 
the airplane our Navy and our broad 
ocean boundaries were all we needed 
to keep enemies from our shores. 
Now—if Russia ever strikes at the 
U. S.—the blow is likely to come 
“across the top of the world.” 


PLANES CHANGE OUR WORLD 


As early as 1940 men saw that fast 
freight could be carried by air. 
Today the detachable Speed-Pak 
gondola, fastened to the belly of a 
Constellation plane, carries 10,000 
pounds of freight. 

Last summer more than half a 
million American tourists traveled by 


# 


air. Recently a British Comet II jet 
passenger plane flew from London 
to Rio: 6,000 miles in 12% hours fly- 
ing time! British Overseas Airways 
Corporation and Panair do Brasil 
plan regular passenger runs over this 
route next year. : 

Between April and September of 
this year, 13,712 Puerto Ricans trav- 
eled by Eastern Airlines to the east 
and central sections of our country. 
They picked tobacco in Connecticut, 
beets in Michigan, cranberries in 
New Jersey. 


WORLD NEIGHBORS 


Mrs. America goes to Casablanca, 
French Morocco, where her husband 
will work on an American airstrip. 
She lives with a French family and 
learns their views about colonies. 
She teaches her Arab housemaid that 
dishes must be washed in hot water. 
She finds that the girl must spend a 
large part of her wages for the privi- 
lege of sharing one room with five 
other people! 

When she returns to the United 
States, Mrs. America tells her neigh- 
bors about taking her child to school 
along a road patrolled by machine 
gunners. Her community in the U. S. 
begins to understand problems of a 
country that before was just a spot 
on a map. 

What more giant steps may lie 
ahead? On the One Hundredth An- 
niversary of Powered Flight our 
children may celebrate changes that 
will make the great events of the 
past 50 years seem tame indeed! 


Map from New York Times 


THE SHRINKING ATLANTIC —AS A UNITED STATES JET BOMBER SETS A NEW RECORD FOR THE CROSSING 
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The two maps on this page show the same thing in two dif- 
ferent ways. They represent the regular air routes, both in 
the U. S. and abroad, of Trans World Airlines. The map above, 
drawn on the old-fashioned Mercator projection, shows the 
meridians of longitude parallel to each other, though they 
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should converge. Therefore the land areas are badly distorted 
near the Poles. Compare this with the Polar projection be- 
low, which shows how the same routes look when the north- 
ern hemisphere is centered on the North Pole. Each straight 
line then becomes part of what is called a “great circle.” 
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FORERUNNERS 


Civil Aeronautics Administration 
Model of Otto Lilienthal’s bird glider 
(1892). It inspired Wrights’ experiments. 


C.A.A. 
Multi-wing glider of Octave Chanute 
(1895), friendly adviser of the Wrights. 


C.A.A. 
“Aerodrome” of Samuel P. Langley. It 
crashed in powered flight attempt, 1903. 

















C.A4.A. 
Third Wright glider flown at Big Kill 
Devil Hill, 1902, Wilbur at controls. 


It Started at 


In the 1890’s two young men were running a small bicycle 
shop at Dayton, Ohio. These brothers, Wilbur and Orville Wright, 
spent all their spare time experimenting with flying. In 1900 they 
went to Kitty Hawk, a wild, windswept, sandy island on the 
North Carolina coast, to make serious glider flights. For four suc- 
cessive years they returned to Kitty Hawk, and finally, on Decem- 
ber 17, 1903, they flew their new powered machine for the first 
time—a date that has become immortal in aviation history. 

Wilbur, four years older than his brother, died in 1912, while 
Orville lived till 1948. Many letters and diaries of both brothers 
are now preserved in the Library of Congress. They were pub- 
lished last month by the McGraw-Hill Book Co. in a two-volume 
work entitled The Papers of Wilbur and Orville Wright. 

In 1914, Leslie Quirk, a staff writer for Boys’ Life, magazine 
of the Boy Scouts of America, interviewed Orville Wright and 
published his personal story of the events that led up to “the 
miracle of Kitty Hawk.” It is here reprinted with the kind permis- 
sion of Boys’ Life. (Copyright, 1914, 1953, all rights reserved.) 


SUPPOSE my brother and I always 

wanted to fly. Every youngster 
wants to, doesn’t he? But it was not 
till we were out of school that the 
ambition took definite form. 

We had read a good deal on the 
subject, and we had reverently studied 
Otto Lilienthal’s tables of figures. He 
was the greatest aeronautical engineer 
in Europe. Then one day, we said to 
each other: “Why not? Here are scien- 
tific calculations to show us the sustain- 
ing powers of planes. We can spare 
a few weeks each year. Suppose, in- 
stead of going off somewhere to loaf, 
we put in our vacations building and 
flying gliders.” I don’t believe we dared 
think beyond gliders at that time—not 
aloud, at least. 

That year—it was 1900—we went 
down to North Carolina, near Kitty 
Hawk. There were hills there in plenty, 
and not too many people around to 
scoff. Building that first glider was 
the best fun we'd ever had, too. We 
put it together as accurately as a watch- 
maker assembles and adjusts his finest 
timepiece. 

To our great disappointment, how- 
ever, the glider was not the success 
we had expected. It didn’t behave as 
the figures on which it was constructed 
vouched that it should. Something was 
wrong. 

We wrote to Octave Chanute, who 
was an engineer “in Chicago at the 
time. We told him about our glider; 
we drew sketches of it for him; we 
set down long rows of figures. And 
then we wound up our letter by beg- 
ging him to explain why the tables of 
Lilienthal, which he had verified by ex- 
periments of his own, could not be 
proved by our machine. 

Chanute didn’t know. He wrote back 
it might be due to a different curve or 


pitch of surfaces on the planes, or some- 
thing like that. . . . Well, he came to 
Kitty Hawk for a visit, and after he 
looked our glider over carefully, he 
said frankly that the trouble was not 
with any errors of construction in our 
machine. 

We had made a few flights the first 
year, and we made about 700 in 1901. 
Then we went back to Dayton to begin 
all over. It was like groping in the 
dark. . . . We took little bits of metal 
and we fashioned planes from them. 
I've. still a deskful in my office in 
Dayton. There are flat ones, concave 
ones, convex ones, square ones, ob- 
long ones and scores and scores of other 
shapes and sizes. Each model contains 
six square inches. When we built our 
third glider the following year, we 
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Li\vrary of Congress 
Page from Orville Wright's diary re- 
cording first flight on Dec. 17, 1903. 





Kitty Hawk 


The story of the First Flight 
as told to Leslie Quirk 


By ORVILLE WRIGHT 


made the. planes just 7,200 times the 
size of those little metal models back 
at Dayton. 

It was hard work, of course, to get 
our figures right, to achieve the plane 
giving the greatest efficiency. Of course, 
there were some books on the subject 
that were helpful. We went to the Day- 
ton libraries and read what we could 
find there. But those metal models told 
us how to build. 


Glide, Brother, Glide 

During 1902 we made upward of 
1,400 glider flights, sometimes going 
up a hundred times or more in a single 
day. Our runway was short, and it 
required a wind with a velocity of at 
least twelve miles an hour to lift the 
machine. I recall sitting in it, ready 
to cast off, one still day when the 
breeze seemed approaching. It came 
presently, rippling the daisies in the 
field, and just as it reached me I started 
the glider on the runway. But the in- 
nocent-appearing breeze was a whirl- 
wind. It jerked the front of the ma- 
chine sharply upward. I tilted my rud- 
der to descend. Then the breeze spun 
downward, driving the glider to the 
ground with a trerhendous shock and 
spinning me out head-first. That’s just 
a sample of what we had to learn about 
air currents; nobody had ever heard 
of “holes” in the air at that time. 

The next step, of course, was the 
natural one of installing an engine. 
Others were experimenting, and it now 
became a question of who would be 
the first to fly with an engine. But we 
felt reasonably secure, because we had 
worked out all our own figures, and the 
others were still guessing or depend- 
ing upon Lilienthal’s or somebody else’s 
that were inaccurate. 

We wrote to a number of automobile 
manufacturers about an engine. We de- 
manded an eight-horse one of not over 
200 pounds in weight. This was allow- 
ing twenty-five pounds to each horse- 
power, and did not seem to us pro- 
hibitive. 

Several answers came. Some of the 
manufacturers politely declined to con- 
sider the building of such an engine; 
the gasoline motor was comparatively 
new then, and they were having trouble 
enough with standard sizes. Some said 


it couldn't be built according to our 
specifications, which was amusing, be- 
cause lighter engines of greater power 
had already been used. Some seemed 
to think we were demented—“Building 
a flying machine, eh?” 

Finally, though, we had a motor 
built. We had discovered that we 
could allow much more weight than we 
had planned at first, and in the end the 
getting of the engine_became compara- 
tively simple. The next step was to 
figure out what we wanted in the way 
of a screw propeller. . 

There was the size to be considered. 
There was the material to be decided. 
There was the matter of the number of 
blades. There was the delicate question 
of the pitch of the blades. They were 
trying out the turbine engines on the 
big ocean liners at that time, with an 
idea of determining the efficiency of 
this type. The results were amazing 
in the exact percentage of efficiency de- 
veloped by fuel and engine and pro- 
peller combined. A little above 40 per 
cent efficiency was considered wonder- 
ful. And we had to conceive and build 
a propeller to deliver 66 per cent of 
efficiency, or fail us altogether. But we 
went down to Kitty Hawk pretty con- 
fident, just the same. 

There were the usual vexatious de- 
lays. But finally, in December, 1903, 
we were ready to make the first flight. 
My brother and I flipped a coin for 
the privilege of being the first to at- 
tempt a sustained flight in the air. 
Up to now, of course, we had merely 
taken turns. But this was a much bigger 
thing. He won. 


The Broken Propeller 

The initial attempt was not a suc- 
cess. The machine fluttered for about 
100 feet down the side of the hill, 
pretty much as gliders had done. Then 
it settled with a thud, snapping off 
the propeller shaft, and thus effectu- 
ally ending any further experiments for 
the time being. 

It was getting late. Already the gales 
off Hatteras were beginning to howl. 
So I went back to Dayton personally 
to get a new shaft, and to hurry along 
the work as rapidly as I could. 

It was finished at last. As I went to 
the train that morning, I heard for 


WILBUR WRIGHT, 1903 


Wrights. 


Wright family home, Dayton (note bike). 
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The first plane to fly—Wright brothers’ Kitty Hawk machine displayed at 


South Kensington Museum, London, now on view at Smithsonian Institution. 


the first time of the machine con- 
structed by Langley, which had 
dropped into the Potomac river the 
day before. You see, others were work- 
ing just as desperately as we were to 
perfect a flying machine. 

We adjusted the new shaft as soon 
as I reached Kitty Hawk. By the time 
we had finished it was late in the 
afternoon, with a stiff wind blowing. 
Our facilities for handling the machine 
were of the crudest. In the past, with 
our gliders, we had depended largely 
upon the help of some men from a 
life-saving station, a mile or two away. 

It was cold that night. A man named 
Brinkley—W. C. Brinkley—dropped in 
to warm himself. He was buying sal- 
vage on one or more of the ships that 
had sunk during a recent storm that 
raged outside Kitty Hawk Point. I re- 
member his looking curiously at the 
great frame-work, with its engine and 
canvas wings, and asking, “What's 
that?” We told him it was a flying ma- 
chine which we were going to try out 
the next morning, and asked him if he 
thought it would be a success. He 
looked out toward the ocean which was 
getting rough and which was batter- 
ing the sunken ships. Then he said, 
“Well, you never can tell what will 
happen—if conditions are favorable.” 


Our Enemy the Weather 


Morning brought with it a twenty- 
seven mile gale. Our instruments, 
which were more delicate and more 
accurate than the Government’s, made 
it a little over twenty-four, but the 
official reading by the Weather Bu- 
reau was twenty-seven miles an hour. 
As soon as it was light we ran up our 
signal flag for help from the life-saving 
station. Three men were off duty that 
day, and came pounding over to camp. 
They were John T. Daniels, A. D. 
Etheridge and W. S. Daugh. Before 
we were reedy to make the flight a 





small boy. of about thirteen or fourteen 
came walking past. 

Daniels, who was a good deal of a 
joker, greeted him. The boy said his 
name was Johnny Moore, and was‘just 
strolling by. But he couldn’t get his 
eyes off the machine that we had an- 
chored in a sheltered place. He wanted 
to know what it was. 

“Why, that’s a duck-snarer,” ex- 
plained Daniels soberly. “You see, this 
man is going up in the air over a bay 
where there are hundreds of ducks 
on the water. When he is just over 
them, he will drop a big net and snare 
every last one. If you'll stick around, 
Johnny, you ‘can have a few ducks to 
take home.” p 

Nobody imagined we would attempt 
a flight in such weather, for it was not 
only blowing hard, but it was also very 
cold. But just that fact, coupled with 
the knowledge that winter and its gales 
would be on top of us almost any 
time now, made us decide not to post- 
pone the attempt any longer. 

My brother climbed into the ma- 
chine. The motor was started. With a 
short dash down the runway, the ma- 
chine lifted into the air and was flying. 
It was only a flight of twelve seconds, 
and it was an uncertain, wavy, creep- 
ing sort of a flight at best. But it was 
a real flight at last and not a glide. 

Then it was my turn. I had learned 
a little from watching my brother, but 
I found the machine pointing upward 
and downward in jerky undulations. 
This erratic course was due in part 
to my utter lack of experience and 
in part to a new system of controls we 
had adopted, whereby a slight touch 
accomplished what a hard jerk or tug 
made necessary in the past. Naturally, 
I- overdid everything. But I flew for 
about the same time my brother had. 

He tried it again, the minute the 
men had carried it back to the runway, 
and added perhaps three or four see- 





onds to the records we had just made. 
Then, after a few secondary adjust- 
ments, I took my seat for the second 
time. By now I had learned some- 
thing about the controls, and about 
how a machine acted during a sustained 
flight, and I managed to keep in the 
air for fifty-seven seconds. I couldn't 
turn, of course—the hills wouldn’t per- 
mit that—but I had no very great diffi- 
culty in handling it. When I came down 
I was eager to have another turn. 

But it was getting late now, and we 
decided to postpone further trials until 
the next day. 

Victory! 

My brother and I were not excited 
nor particularly exultant. We had been 
the first to fly successfully with a ma- 
chine driven by an engine, but we had 
expected to be the first. We had known, 
down in our hearts, that the machine 
would fly just as it did. The proof was 
not astonishing to us. We were simply 
glad, that’s all. 

But the men from the life-saving 
station were very excited. Brinkley ap- 
peared dazed. Johnny Moore took our 
flights as a matter of course, and was 
presumably disappointed because we 
had snared no ducks. 

And then, quite without warning, a 
puff of wind caught the forward part 
of the machine and began to tip it. 
We all rushed forward, but only Daniels 
was at the front. He caught the plane 
and clung desperately to it, as though 
thoroughly aware as were we of the 
danger of an upset of the frail thing of 
rods and wings. Upward and upward 
it lifted, with Daniels clinging to the 
plane to ballast it. Then, with a con- 
vulsive shudder, it tipped backward, 
dashing the man in against the engine, 
in a great tangle of cloth and wood 
and metal. As it turned over, I caught 
a last glimpse of his legs kicking fran- 
tically over the plane’s edge. I never 
expected to see him alive again. 

But he did not even break a bone, 
although he was bruised from head to 
foot. When the machine had been 
pinned down at last, it was almost a 
complete wreck, necessitating many 
new parts and days and days of re- 
building. Winter was fairly on top of 
us, with Christmas only a few days off. 
We could do no more experimenting 
that year. 

After all, though, it did not matter 
much. We could build better and 
stronger and more confidently another 
year. And we could go back home to 
Dayton and dream of time and distance 
and altitude records, and of machines 
for two or more passengers, and of the 
practical value of the heavier-than-air 
machine. For we had accomplished the 
ambition that stirred us as boys. We 
had learned to fly. 
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Aero Photo ‘‘Nederland’ 


Pan American World Airways 


In 1926 all U. S. airlines together had just 28 planes, 
which could carry a total of 112 passengers. Now our 
airlines have about 1,250 planes. On an average day in 
1953, at New York City alone, 21,520 passengers arrive 
and depart on U. S. and foreign airlines. Planes serve us 
in countless other ways. Business companies own about 
10,000 planes, used to speed employees and customers to 
their destinations. Since 1946 aiz freight has become a big 
business. Even autos ride by air! (Photo above.) Small 
planes do dozens of jobs—spraying crops for farmers (photo 
below), surveying forests, aerial mapping. Newest work- 
horse of the air is the helicopter. It needs only a tiny 
landing space (left photo). This makes it especially useful 
for rescue work and as a “sky taxi” for short hops. 


Pine: Aireraft Corp 





What's New in the Sky ? 


EILING unlimited! On his mechani- 
cal “flying carpets,” man can rise 16 
miles above the earth—zip along faster 
than the speed of sound—or sit motion- 
less in mid-air. 


HELICOPTERS 


One of our handiest new “tools of 
the air” looks something like a flying 
egg beater. That’s the helicopter. It can 
go in any direction, stand still in the 
air, or “dance” up and down. 

Helicopters have no wings. Rotors— 
as the propellers on top of the craft are 
called—lift the helicopter straight up. 
By tipping the rotors, the pilot can fly 
backwards, forwards, or sideways. Or 
he can drop to a feather-soft landing 
on a space as small as a road or roof. 

Helicopters passed their “draft tests” 
in Korea. On mountain sites that a man 
could scarcely reach by climbing on 
hands and knees, helicopters landed 
with troops and supplies. ‘Copters ferried 
wounded soldiers to hospital ships only 
minutes away from the front lines. 

Now, in peacetime, helicopters are 
carrying passengers from airports to 


downtown city centers, delivering mail 
and small freight, spraying and seeding 
farm crops. They are used for fire pa- 
trols, exploration, and rescues. 


JETS 


The jet engine is transforming avia- 
tion. It has carried man through the 
“sound barrier” (that is, faster than the 
speed of sound, which is about 760 
miles per hour at sea level). Some jet 
planes in short tests have gone as fast 
as 1,300 mph (see news pages). 

All the newest combat aircraft are 
jet-powered. In May, 1952, the British 
opened the world’s first regularly- 
scheduled jet passenger flights (London 
to Johannesburg, South Africa). Some 
U. §. jet transports will probably go 
into mass production within two or 
three years. 

Did you ever blow up a toy balloon 
and let it go? The balloon shoots away 
as the compressed air inside rushes out 
through the opening. That’s jet propul- 
sion. 

In the ordinary non-jet engine, burn- 
ing fuel creates gases that move pistons. 


Northrop Aircraft, Inc. 


“FLYING WING”: The Northrop X-4 is a jet research plane. It is one of the 
smallest planes ever built for the Air Force (25 feet from wing tip to wing tip). 


bx 


Piasecki Helicopter Corp. 


“FLYING BANANA”: This helicopter carries heavy equipment or 20 armed men. 
One giant new-type ‘copter can carry 40 troops and can travel 147 miles per hour. 





This movement turns a propeller at the 
front of the plane. The propeller pulls 
the plane through the air. 

The jet engine takes in air at the 
front, compresses it, mixes it with fuel, 
and sets it afire. Expanding gases blast 
their way out the rear. The hot gases 
shove against the air behind and push 
the plane forward. 


ROCKETS 

Rockets are jet engines that need no 
air. They carry their own oxygen in a 
tank. The fuel burns, gases thrust out 
the rear, and the rocket shoots forward. 
Rocket engines can be used for high- 
speed fighter planes. 

But the chief use is for guided mis- 
siles. These are really small planes 
without pilots. Adjusted before firing to 
follow a certain course, or steered by 
radio waves while in flight, they can 
carry a load of explosives to an enemy 
target. But don’t expect “push-button 
warfare” just yet. No guided missile yet 
devised has been found worth putting 
into mass production. - 


CONVERTIPLANE 

Ever hear of the “convertiplane”? 
Some have already been built experi- 
mentally. They are half airplane and 
half helicopter. Rotors lift them. Then 
the rotor blades are switched to pull the 
plane forward like the propeller of an 
ordinary airplane. Some experts think 
the convertiplane may be the “air flivver 
of the future.” 


MOON AHEAD? 


You won't be able to cruise beyond 
Earth’s atmosphere any time soon. But 
some engineers are convinced that 
“space flight” will come some day. 

To build space-ships, we need mate- 
rials” that can stand terrific heat and 
pressure. We need fuel that will give 
a lot more power than any fuel we 
have available today. 

Perhaps we'll also need to build an 
“artificial moon” as a floating airport in 
space, outside the Earth’s atmosphere. 
This “space-port” would be a repair 
and refueling base for airships on the 
Earth-to-Moon run. 

Some engineers believe such a man- 
made satellite is possible but would 
take years—at least a decade—to com- 
plete. 


CAREER OPPORTUNITIES 


Whatever the future holds in store, 
the aviation industry is opening vast 
new frontiers. And new and wider ca- 
reer opportunities are being opened, 
too, as you'll see on page 18. 








Indoor flash snapshots are easy 
...with ANSCO All-Weather Film! 


Next time you buy film this win- 
ter, here’s one important thing to 

_ 
remember: 


ANSCO ALL-WEATHER 


Film has what it takes to 
guarantee you clear, 
bright snapshots with 
flashbulbs indoors. 


That's especially important to re- 
member these shorter, cooler days 
when so much of the fun has moved 
indoors. 

You see, it is the extreme “light 
latitude” of Ansco All-Weather Film 
that lets you take snapshots outdoors 
on either cloudy or sunny days. That 
same “all-weather” performance 
gives you a big margin of protection 
when it comes to getting good flash 
pictures indoors. 

That's why Ansco — and only 
Ansco — guarantees you'll get the 
snapshot results you want, indoors 
or outside! 





P.S. 1 you don’t already own a modern flash camera, Scholastic-Ansco 


how about getting one of the complete Ansco Flash 
Camera Outfits for Christmas? They're priced from Photog rap hy Awards 
You get DOUBLE PRIZE MONEY 


$9.95 on up. The one 
if your national cash prize winning 


shown here is the Ansco . 
Readyflash Outfit picture is made on Ansco Film 


complete with camera, 

se? ~~ flash attachment, film, Win $100.00 instead of $50 

— flashbulbs and gadget bag for 50.00 instead of 25 
only $13.95. See them at your dealer's! 30.00 instead of 15 


Load your camera with Ansco Film 











ANSCO, Binghamton, N. Y. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation. + , “From Research to Reality.” 












Your Career in Flying 





Personal Interviews with Key Airlines and Aircraft Personnel 


BIG CHANCES AHEAD 

If you're wondering where you can fit 
into the expanding aviation world of the 
future, this group of personal interviews 
may help you decide. They were gathered 
by staff writers of Scholastic Magazines 
with typical workers in leading American 
airlines and aircraft plants. But don’t get 
the idea that these are the only jobs in the 
industry. 

It takes 87 different types of specialists 
to build a single jet engine. Today there 
are 728,000 workers in the huge aircraft 
industry, making it the second largest em- 
ployer among manufacturing operations. 
In the scheduled airlines there are 96,000 
workers, only one third of whom are me- 
chanics, pilots, or stewardesses. 

Girls may find aviation a surprisingly 
promising field. There are 135,000 women 
earning their livelihood building aircraft, 
20,000 more on the airlines, and 18,000 in 
the Air Force, Navy and Marine Corps, in- 
-luding nurses. 


SE | 
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Kimball Scribner, Transport Pil 


Transport Pilot 


“I started parachute jumping when 
I was 15 years old, and kept at it all 
through high school and college. I'd 
finish classes at the University of Mary- 
land on Ffiday, go to an air show 
nearby, make three or four jumps, and 
be back for the first class on Monday. 
Sometimes I'd get $100 for a jump, 
sometimes I'd get $5, depending usual- 
ly on how far I risked my neck. I did 
a bit of wing walking too, just for a 
change. With the money I paid my way 





By SAREL EIMERL and ROBERT E. STEARNS 


through college. And I learned to fly 
too.” . 

The speaker was 36-year-old Kim- 
ball Scribner, since 1951 Chief Pilot 
of Pan American World Airways At- 
lantic Division. As Chief Pilot, he’s re- 
sponsible for more than 450 pilots who 
fly to Europe, Africa and the Middle 
East. 

“After I got my degree in engineer- 
ing,” Kim went on, “I ran a flying 
school in Washington, D.C. and gave 
flying instruction at George Washington 
University. I taught flying for three 
years. Then I joined Pan American 
as a pilot. Most of our pilots learned 
to fly in the Army Air Force. But 
when they join Pan American, they go 
to school all over again. A man may 
have been a Colonel in the Air Force, 
and commanded a squadron in battle, 
but when he comes to us, he’s just a 
probationary pilot. 


“Pan American pilots usually fly 


about 70 hours a month. The number © 


of pilots on a flight varies. We have 
two on all flights up to eight hours, 
and three or four on longer flights. 
Flying a modern.airliner is a very com- 
plicated business. Our pilots’ job is to 
do everything they can for the passen- 
gers’ safety and comfort. The pilots 
keep what we call “Howgozit” charts 
while they’re in the air, checking the 
balance between fuel, mileage and time. 
If a pilot flies over or around air cur- 
rents that might make the plane rock, 
that throws his calculations out, so he’s 
got a lot more reckoning to do. And 
that’s only one of the many things a 
pilot has to keep his mind on. 

“Because were constantly putting 
more planes in the air,” Kim went on, 
“We need more and more pilots. If you 
want to be a pilot you can start pre- 
paring while you're still in high school. 
Physics and geography are good sub- 
jects to study. Math is a must. Some 
schools today have special aviation pro- 
grams going. I hope they'll spread to 
schools all over the country.” 

Although he’s a Chief Pilot, Kim still 
flies regularly. “If I didn’t keep in 
touch, I wouldn’t know what to tell the 
pilots under me. And what do I do 
in off duty hours? Well, my favorite 
hobby is piloting gliders. Yes, you're 
right. I enjoy flying.” 








United Air’ 


John Albert, Ground Mechanic 


Ground Mechanic 


Like a lot of people, 33-year-old John 
Albert, now supervising United Air 
Lines mechanics in Cleveland, Ohio, 
got into his job by accident. Before 
World War II, he was a machine tool 
operator. The Army Air Force sent 
him to an Airplane and Engine Me- 
chanics School. So, when the war 
ended, he joined United as a mechanic. 

“My job was to check planes as they 
came in,” John says. “I have my certifi- 
cates from the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration. They qualify me to work 
both on the engines and on the rest 
of the planes. . 

“All our planes get checked after 
every 100 hours flying. We have a 
routine check which will show up any 
major defects. For instance, we check 
the oil. If we find metal in it, then 
we know the engine has an internal 
defect. We take it out, and put a 
new engine in. All engines are com- 
pletely overhauled after every 1600 
hours flying. 

“Our checks aren’t all just routine. 
A pilot may complain of a bad engine, 
or that the rudder controls aren’t work- 
ing properly. He notes his complaints 
in his flight log. Log inspectors go 
over the log when the plane lands. 
They report to the supervisor, and 
a mechanic is assigned to look into 
the complaints. Whatever the trouble 
is, we find it. No plane gets past us 
unless we're absolutely sure it’s O.K.” 

John thinks there are going to be 
plenty of openings for airline mechanics 
in the next few years. “If a boy wants 
to be a mechanic, the best thing he 
can do is to take a General Science 





course in high school. Then he should 
go to an Academy of Aeronautics. 
There’s one close to nearly every big 
airport in the country. Students grad- 
uate after two years at the Academy. 
Then they can get their C.A.A. licenses, 
A man doesn’t need a college education 
to be a good mechanic. 

What are the advantages of being 
an airline mechanic? “Quick promotion 
is one,” John says. “I joined United 
as a mechanic on trial in 1945, and 
now I'm a supervisor}getting more than 
$500 a month. Now } don’t have to do 
any of the dirty work myself. I tell 
other guys to do it. Though there really 
isn’t any dirty work to do,” John added. 
“That’s another advantage. Airplane 
work is pretty clean. And though ours 
isn’t a very glamorous job, it’s a vital 
one. Our work is a necessary part of 
the process which makes air travel safe 
and comfortable. And I think that’s 
work worth doing.” 


Airline Hostess 


Maybe you're a girl who wants to 
travel, who'd like a job which will take 
you to Europe, to Africa, to South 
America. If so, a career as airline host- 
ess may be the one for you. 

“It’s a good job for a girl who likes 

get around,” says Wren Lee, who 

25 years old, and has been flying 
as a hostess on TWA planes for a year 


Wren Lee, Airline Hostess 


ind a half. “I'd wanted to travel ever 
since I was in high school. It took 
me a few years to take the plunge. But 
I’m glad I did. 

“The most important qualification for 
a hostess is the ability to get on well 
with all kinds of people. A passenger 
may come aboard in a bad temper be- 
cause bad weather has held the plane 
up, and he’s mad at being late. An- 


other passenger may get sick if the 
plane rocks a bit. Whatever it is that’s 
wrong, we have to cheer them up. A 
hostess who knows how to joke at the 
right time can do a lot to improve 
the trip for everybody.” 

A hostess’ training is quite short— 
it lasts only four weeks at TWA. 
“There’s the routine to master, like 
learning how to serve meals. Then we 
learn how to treat passengers for air- 
sickness and what to do in an emer- 
gency. Getting the passengers to safety 
if anything goes wrong is the hostess’ 
responsibility. So we must know how 
to handle the safety equipment, and 
show the passengers how to use it. 

“Emergencies occur only rarely,” 
Wren says. “Many of the girls have 
flown for years, and never experienced 
one. But on one trip I made, the en- 
gines started to miss, and we had to 
make an emergency landing. My job 
was to get the chute ready. That's a 
sort of slide we put down instead of 
the usual ladder from the exit doorway 
to the ground. I was afraid there might 
be some sort of panic. But everyone 
was very calm. And anyway we made a 
perfect landing.” 

Wren is currently flying between 
New York and Kansas City. “The time 
we spend in the air’ varies. But we 
never fly more than 85 hours a month. 
That doesn’t sound much. But we work 
hard while we're in the air. A lot of 
passengers enjoy attention, and it keeps 
me real busy. 

“And when vacation time comes 
Wren adds, “you really appreciate your 
job. We can have four free flights a 
year to any place we want to go. We 
can even nip over to Europe for a 
week end, if we feel like it.” 

How should high school girls pre- 
pare for the job? “First you’ve got to 
graduate. Then either go to college, or 
into business, or even better, train as 
a nurse. You must have three years 
experience in one of these fields. If 
you can, learn a language or two. 
That’s the most useful of all.” 


” 
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Traffic Manager 


“The passengers are all ready; their 
papers and luggage have been checked; 
the plane itself is standing by to take 
off for Europe. And then we get a flash 
that the weather over Newfoundland is 
bad, and the plane won't be able to 
land there to refuel. So it has to take 
more fuel aboard. Because there’s a 
strict limit on how much a plane can 
carry, some of the passengers have to 
come off, and wait for the next plane. 
Those unlucky passengers are naturally 
pretty upset. Often they complain. And 
I,” says George Politi, Pan American’s 
New York traffic manager, “am the fel- 
low they complain to. In this job you 


Pan American 
George Politi, Traffic Manager 


have to know how to handle people.” 
But people aren't George’s only prob- 
lem. As traffic manager, his job is»to 
see that everything—which includes 
people, baggage and mail—gets on the 
right plane in the right order at the 
right time. “And that’s not as easy as 
it sounds,” George says. “For one thing, 
our planes fly to nearly every country 
in the world. And all those countries 
have different regulations. Take some- 
one who's flying to Pakistan. He has to 
have a certificate saying he’s recently 
been inoculated against yellow fever. 
And we're responsible for him because 
if the Pakistanis won't let him im, we 
have to fly him back to New York. So 
our staff has to keep abreast of changing 
government regulations everywhere.” 
George is 32. Before World War II, 
he trained to be a landscape architect. 
When the war ended, he joined Pan 
American as a ticket counter represen- 
tative. His job was to sell tickets, check 
passengers’ papers, and guide passen- 
gers to the right plane. Within a year 
he was running Pan American’s five- 
man Washington traffic department. 
Then he went to London and soon was 
supervising all Pan American’s West 
European airport traffic. Now he’s in 
charge of 199 workers in New York. 
“The competition in this business is 
terrific,” George says. “As all the air- 
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Alexander Kartveli, Design Engineer 
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lines charge the same prices, the way 
we compete is by improving our serv- 
ices. One way we can improve them 
is by cutting down the time it takes to 
get passengers on and off a plane. After 
all, the air age is the speed age. In 
a few years we'll be flying the Atlantic 
in seven hours by jet. A lot of that 
speed will be wasted if it still takes 
passengers an hour or two to get into 
the city. So we're constantly working 
to speed up our procedures. 

“Air travel is expanding too,” George 
added. “We need more and more peo- 
ple in every branch of our work—in- 
cluding our traffic departments. How 
should high school students prepare for 
the work? Study languages. As many 
as you can.” 


- Design Engineer 

“To design an airplane is a very 
thrilling thing. We've turned out 
dozens of them over the past 30 years. 
But each time a new one is ready, | 
have the same feeling of excitement. 
Nothing could keep me from being 
there for the first test flight. 

“Why is the thrill always there? For 
three reasons, I think. First, because air- 
planes are still so new. Remember the 
Wrights flew their first plane only 50 
years ago. Second, because we're im- 
proving planes so fast. And third, be- 
cause there’s still so much to be ex- 
plored in airplane design. We're just 
entering an entirely new realm—super- 
sonic speed.” 

That’s Alexander Kartveli speaking. 
He’s chief engineer of Republic Avia- 
tion Corporation. 

Speed is Kartveli’s specialty. He de- 
signed the world’s first fighter planes 
to fly over 300, 400, 500 and 600 miles 
per hour. 

“Theoretically there is no limit to 
speed,” he says. “Practically, speed is 
limited by the amount of power and 
fuel available and structural materials 
capable of withstanding the high tem- 
peratures involved. These are the prob- 
lems which we're wrestling with today.” 

Kartveli is disturbed about the short- 
age of aviation engineers and scientists 
in the U. S. today. “We need more 
qualified persons to man our aero- 
dynamic laboratories and our research 
in electronics and metallurgy. This ac- 
tivity supports the creative work of our 
airplane designers—so important to the 
security of our country.” 

The famous designer urges young 
people to seriously consider entering 
aviation engineering as a life career. 
“Aviation is a great challenge. It takes 
in nearly all the sciences—mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, even physiology and 
psychology (for the human factor). 
Prepare yourself by studying all these 
sciences thoroughly even before enter- 
ing college. Above all, know your math- 





Repuolic 


John Negropont, Aircraft Assembler 


ematics, for math is the basic tool with 
which we search out the secrets of 
flight.” 

Aircraft Assembler 

“Tve been in aviation ever since I 
was in high school,” says John Negro- 
pont. He’s a rugged-looking man of 29 
years who works on the production line 
at Republic Aviation Corporation’s 
plant in Farmingdale, N. Y. “I was 
lucky, I guess. I happened to be 
brought up in New York City. It has 
a public high school which offers regu- 
lar courses in aviation trades—Chelsea 
Vocational High. I began to learn about 
airplane mechanics there, and I’ve been 
learning ever since. 

“I'm at about the halfway point on 
the assembly line,” John says. “It’s my 
job to inspect the forward engine com- 
partment—the fuel lines, hydraulic sys- 
tem, electrical wiring, etc. I fix up what- 
ever needs fixing. Then the plane moves 
on up the line. Our planes go through 
dozens of checkups like the one I carry 
out. When you build a modern jet 
plane, you have to be absolutely sure 
that it’s being put together exactly 
right.” 

John believes there are big oppor- 
tunities for young air mechanics today— 
with the airlines, the military services, 
the aircraft manufacturers. “Wages on 
the Republic production line start at 
$1.48 an hour,” he says. “There’s. plenty 
of room for advancement. 

“If I had a son planning jo become 
an air mechanic,” says John, “I'd ad- 
vise him to finish a regular high school 
or trade school course. He should take 
math, physics, chemistry and machine 
shop, if possible. After graduation from 
high school, he should go to a special 
air mechanics’ school approved by the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration.” 


Test Pilot 


“Is my job a glamorous one? | think 
it’s just hard work,” says Lindell Hend- 
rix, a long lanky man with a ready grin. 
Hendrix is a test pilot with Republic 
Aviation Corporation. He says, “People 











think a test pilot is a guy who zooms 
through the air with clenched teeth, 
smashing through sound barriers. Actu- 
ally you might call me an office worker, 
whose office happens to be in the sky. 

“Up there in the cockpit of an ex- 
perimental plane, I have an office desk 
—my knee; office papers—my test data 
sheets; office telephone—my radio con- 
tact with the ground; office dictaphone 
—a tape-recorder for verbal notes. On 
a test flight, I spend a large part of 
my time just working with pencil and 
paper. 

“It’s my job as test pilot to try out 
new planes in the air. Some are experi- 
mental one-of-a-kind jobs. Others are 
new models fresh off the assembly line 
ready for delivery to the Armed Forces. 
Sometimes I’m sent up with a plane 
that isn’t behaving right, and my job 
is to pinpoint just exactly what’s wrong 
with it. One thing about test flying— 
you can’t call it monotonous.” 

On the job, pilot Hendrix flies a 
total of about 20 hours monthly. “Not 
half as much as an airlines pilot flies,” 
he says. “But we test pilots deal with 
hotter airplanes, and must do many 
more Jandings. This occupation has its 
hazards, of course. But_a good test 
pilot rarely has a serious crash. He 
learns every inch of the planes he tests. 
He rides with them from the drawing- 
board on up, peering over the design- 
er’s shoulders, following up the research 
tests, watching the planes take shape 
on the production line. 

“My advice to teen-agers who want 
to be pilots is: apply at your nearest 
recruiting office for flying cadets. The 
military services provide an education 
in flying that would cost a fortune in 
private life. They pay you while you 
learn, too. 

“I've never regretted my choice of 
flying as a career. It does something 
to you. When your plane rises off the 
ground at the take-off, there’s a feeling 
you get that’s like no other in the 
world.” 
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Are you smarter than most 
—about Breakfast and Toast ? 


Like an engine, your body needs fuel and the 
right kind of fuel. Good food and good meals 
help you work better and play better. The ques- 
tions and answers below are about breakfast — 
an important meal—and bread—an important 
food. See what you know about your body’s fuel. 





2. Is breakfast the “most important” meal ? 


It breaks your period of longest fast. And it’s the meal 
careless people are apt to neglect. For these reasons 
many authorities emphasize breakfast in a good nutri- 
tion program. But every meal is important. Eat well- 
balanced meals at regular times. And be sure to include 
enriched bread in every meal every day. 
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1. Can a poor breakfast cause you to feel 
“run down”? 


Medical authorities have proved that inadequate break- 
fasts result in slower reaction time — decreased mental 
alertness—and increased muscular tremor after exer- 
tion. To be at your best it’s important that you eat a 
good breakfast every day. 





3. Can bread help you when you need a “lift”? 


It certainly can. Enriched bread, plain or toasted, pro- 
duces lots of energy. Bread starts to release fuel for 


energy almost as soon as it is eaten. It continues to 
release this energy steadily over a long period. That's 
why so many coaches and trainers make sure there’s 
plenty of bread on their athletes’ training table. Toast 
a piece of enriched bread and eat it with jam before 
basketball practice or any time you want quick energy. 





. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind, 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, World Week, 33 West 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

We study World Week in our World 
Geography class. We like it very much. 
Our textbook and the magazine go to- 
gether very well. The news and stories 
are all very good and interesting. We 
always look forward to next week’s 
magazine. 

Billie Boggs, Annabelle Duncan 
Ravenswood (W. Va.) High School 


Dear Editor: 
In your October 14th issue, under 
the Sports section (WW, Oct. 14, p. 26), 


there was a write-up on Paul Giel. Your 
pronunciation of Giel as “jeel” we be- 
lieve to be incorrect. Being from Min- 
nesota we often hear the name pro- 
nounced as Giel (“geel”), both by an- 
nouncers and himself. We are proud to 
have him on the Minnesota football 
team. 

Dianne Nagel, Joanne Johnson 

9th grade 

Truman (Minn.) High School 


Minnesota wins! On further checking, 
our sports editor finds that Paul’s name 
is pronounced with a hard “g.”—Ed. 


Dear Editor: 

World Week is one of the best mag- 
azines of its kind published. The big 
article “Freedom Answers Communism” 
is the one I like best, because it shows 
the fight against communism. 

Helen Maxine Woods 
Caruthersville (Mo.) High School 


Dear Editor: 

World Week published an article 
about me (WW, Oct. 7, p. 8). Since then 
I have received more than 100 letters 
from all over the States. I would be 
very much obliged if you could say in 


the magazine that I am very thankful 
for this mark of sympathy and regret 
very much not being able to answer 
all the letters. 
Jean-Marie Babinet 
Boulogne-sur-Seine 
France 


Dear Editor: 

I enjoy World Week very much. I 
especially like jokes, “How Would You 
Solve It?” and Gay Head. I (and some 
of my classmates) wish that we would 
have a story every week. It makes it 
a lot more interesting and we enjoy 


good stories. 
Cynthia Wicks 
Scotia, N. Y. 


Dear Editor: 

All of us who are members of the 
Korean Club want to thank you very 
much for choosing our club to receive 
your “Scholastic Award for. distin- 
guished service in American Citizen- 
ship” (WW, Sept. 28, p. 17). We are 
very honored with this award and hope 
we can live up to all expectations. 

Evelyn Lobek, Larry Allmon 
Eagle Rock High School 
Los Angeles, Calif. 





. Flying machine. 


. Operators of planes, 


The Air Age 


. F-86 jet fighter. 
. A very small amount. 
. Weight (abbr.). 


3. 1952 American League 


batting champion. 

. Pelican State (abbr.). 

. Hindmost. 

. - I— (Soviet fighter). 
. “= — the beam” (flying 
by radio signals). 

. Masculine name. 


20. Yes (Spanish). 


. Body of an airplane. 


25. To fly without engine 


power and without loss 
of altitude. 
. Ivy League college. 


27. —. —. B. makes rules for 


civilian flying. 


28. Railroad (abbr.). 


. Negatively charged elec- 
trical particle. 

. Touchdown (abbr.). 

. Front of an airplane. 

. — —-pilot (emergency 
pilot). 

. Exclamation of joy. 

. Happy, pleased, 

. Ream (abbr.). 

. Volcano in Sicily. 

. Doctor (abbr.). 

. Chatter indiscreetly. 

. Used by planes to locate 
submarines. 

. Plane’s supporting 
surfaces, 


. To lend, 

. Preposition. 

. North America (abbr.). 
. That part of Defense 


Department concerned 
with aviation (abbr.). 


. Bachelor of Arts (abbr.) 
. Outer edges of circular 


objects, 


. Produces power to run 


airplane, 


. Past tense of are. 
2. Rear part of plane, 
. A thing (Latin). 
. Radio Corporation of 
. America (abbr.). 
. Front part of head. 
2. Mountains in Asia. 
3. Stabilizer for plane 


(colloquial ). 


. To gain through laboa 
9. An anesthetic. 

. England (abbr.). 

2. Not hot. 
33. Title of former Russian 


emperor, 


. A color, 
5. Destructive devices 


dropped by war planes. 


7. Information. 

9. Crustacean, 
. North Dakota (abbr.). 
. American Airlines 


(abbr.). 


- ~ — plane (two wings). 
. Louisville and Nashville 


Railroad (abbr. ). 


By LeRoi Cottrill, Fairborn (Ohio), High School 
% Refer te aviation. 
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STUDENTS are Invited to submit original crossword puzzies for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. Each puzzle should be built around one subject, 
which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any field of knowl 
edge. Maximum about 60 words, of which at least 10 must be related to 
the theme. For any original puzzle published we will pay you $10.00. En- 
tries must include puzzle, definitions, and answers on separate sheets. 
Keep a copy as puzzles cannot be returned. Give name, address, school, 
and grade. Address: Puzzle Editor, World Week, 33 W. 42 St., New York 
36, N. Y. Answers in next week's issue. 





Feast of Lights 


HEN the sun goes down December 
1, the gay “Festival of Lights” 


begins in Jewish homes. 


The family watches eagerly as the |’ 


father lights a candle. From its flame 
another candle, which stands in a spe- 
cial candlestick, is lit. Prayers are said. 
Then the old, old story of Hanukkah 
is told again. 

Hanukkah (or Chanukah) means 
“dedication.” The story begins in 168 
B.C. A tyrant king from Syria had 
seized control of the Jewish land of 
Palestine. This king filled the Temple 
at Jerusalem with pagan idols. 

A band of patriots, led by the 
brothers known as the Maccabees, 
fought for freedom. After three years 
they drove out the Syrians. The Jews 
threw the idols out of the Temple and 
cleansed it for the worship of the One 
God of their forefathers. This ceremony 
of “dedication” of the Temple lasted 
eight days—and so does today’s Hanuk- 
kah festival. 

According to the old story, a miracle 
happened during the dedication. 

The Jews could find only one small 
jar of holy oil for the great lamp of 
the Temple. It was enough to burn for 
only one day and one night. Yet the 
flame did not go out after the first day 
—or the second—or the third. It burned 
for the entire eight days of the festival. 
By that time the Jews had been able 
to prepare more holy oil to feed the 
sacred flame. 

In memory of this, Hanukkah is 
known as the “Festival of Lights.” The 
Hanukkah candlestick has eight can- 
dles, plus one more space for the candle 
with which the others are lighted. One 
candle is lighted the first night, two 
the second, and so on until all eight 
candles are glowing on the eighth and 
last night. 

The little flames are symbols of the 
light of freedom and liberty. They re- 
mind the Jews of their struggle for re- 
ligious liberty more than 2,000 years 
ago. 

The festival is not always on the 
same date but may begin either in 
late November or early December. 





Answers to Nov. 18 Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1-Ganges; 5-(Br)ahm(aputra); 
7-dal; 8-(Mohammed) Ali; 9-gh(ee); 11- 
Nehru; 13-Hindus; 15-mil(lion); 18-amah; 
20-no; 21-Ta(j); 22-Urdu; 24-sle; 26-pan- 
dit; 28-scold; 29-Goa; 31-lid; 33-Kush; 34- 
( cot )ton. 

DOWN: 2-N(ew) D(elhi); 3-Gandhi; 
4-Eleu(t); 5-alum(inum); 6-hi; 8-Ar(a- 
bian); 9-ghats; 10-Himal(aya); 12-H. S.; 
14-na(bob); 16-India; 17-lout; 19-pundit; 
23-R. D.; 25-Esau; 26-Po(ona); 27-all; 
30-O. K.; 32-do(minion ). 





CHRISTMAS HINT 


for readers of Scholastic 


Cut out the ad below. Sign your name where indicated ... 
and set it out where your Santa can see it. You'd be sur- 
prised how often he takes the hint. 





TO SELECT OR REPLACE 
... HERE'S ALL YOU DO 


ae ; 
POCKET SET. Pen and 


All points instantly inter- sandieian, Penisiinendis 
: : g Push-Pencil. 
= Nigg Me ager pena ‘ ; (Push the top to feed the 
han 28 styl F lead.) Pencil holds 12 
: or sticks of lead. Writes for 
months without reload- 
ing. Choice of regular or 

thin lead models. 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


The World’s Most Personal Fountain Pen 





going up to get that 
™ ball ‘off the boards,” 
sprinting, stopping, 
twisting, makes top speed with mo fatigue im- 


portant. Basketball is rugged and calls for-the | 
| you the best three teams,” it ghost- 


firm support of a rugged Bike supporter. 

All athletes know the value of a good sup- 
porter in preventing strain in the vital zone. 
More athletes have worn Bike than any other 
brand. There's a Bike support for every sport 
where you buy your sporting goods. 


J | 


ATHLETIC SUPPORTERS 
THE BIKE WEB COMPANY 





Give the mistakes you make in any /anguvage— 
in ink, pencil, typewriter—a quick, clean brush- 
off. The sign below telis the truth about Weldon 
Roberts Erasers. Students, artists and business 
people all over the world will tell you so, too, 
Ask your stationer to show you all-quality Wel- 
don Roberts Erasers for all kinds of erasing. 
WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO. 








~ Baskethall’s Top Ten 


TS GOING to rain cats, dukes, and 
hoosiers this year. That’s what the 
crystal ball says. Meaning the Kentucky 
Wildcats, Duquesne Dukes, and Indiana 
Hoosiers will dominate the 1953-54 bas- 
ketball scene. 
The crystal then clouds. “We've given 


writes. “Now you arrange their order 
and then figure the rest of the top 10.” 

Okay, crystal, you asked for it. We 
pick Duquesne as No. 1, Kentucky as 
No. 2, and Indiana as No. 3. No. 4 
should be North Carolina State, fol- 
lowed by Kansas, California, Oklahoma 
A. & M., Western Kentucky, Dayton, 
and La Salle. Here’s why: 

DUQUESNE has Ricketts again and, 
boy, there’s a disease every coach 
would like to have! Dick Ricketts is a 
6-7 kangaroo out of Pottstown, Pa., who 
set a Duquesne scoring mark of 606 
points as a soph last year. He figures to 
be better than ever this winter, teamed 
with Jim Tucker, 6-8 veteran from 
Paris, Ky., and a terrific soph crop 
headed by Sihugo Green, graduate of 
Boys High of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

KENTUCKY. The _Wildcats are 
loaded for bear and any other critter 
that crosses their path. Besides their 
great All-Americans, Cliff Hagan and 
Frank Ramsay, who starred for the 
1951-52 team which won 29 games and 
lost three, the Wildcats are purring over 
Jerry Bird, 6-6 soph hook-shooter from 
Corbin, Ky. Three all-state schoolboy 
stars, now freshmen, also will sharpen 
the Wildcats’ claws. They are 6-4 Ray 
Mills of Clay County, 6-3 Earl Adkins 
of Ashland, and 6-2 Logan Gipe of 
Owensboro. 

INDIANA whizzed to the NCAA 
championship last year, and every mem- 
ber of the starting team is on hand 
again! Don (Sinker) Schlundt, 6-9 pivot- 
man who topped the Big Ten with a 
25.5 scoring average, and Bob Leonard, 
dead-shot from Terre Haute, are enough 
to give nightmares to rival coaches. 
Newcomers that bear watching are 
Wally Choice, 6-4 jumping jack from 
Montclair, N. J., and 6-10 Lou Scott. 

NORTH CAROLINA STATE. Ron- 
nie Shavlik, 6-7 soph, could put the 
Wolfpack at the head of the class, or 
thereabouts. The team roster reads like 


a map of the U. S., with Shavlik com- 
ing from Denver, Dave Gotkin from 
Brooklyn, and their mates from other 
far-away and out-of-state places. 

KANSAS. Where there's smoke 
there’s usually Phog Allen, and you can 
be sure his Jayhawks will show plenty 
of fire, too, this year. Phog’s veteran 
club, which lost by one point to Indiana 
in the NCAA final last winter, will again 
be skyscrapered by B. H. Born, 6-9 and 
growing. The rest of the load will be 
borne by footballer Harold Patterson 
and tricky little Allen Kelley. 

CALIFORNIA looks like the class of 
the Far West, thanks to such hotshots 
as 6-7 Bob McKeen, Bob Matheny, and 
Bob Albo. Oregon State looks best and 
biggest in Northern California. Star at- 
traction is Wade (Swede) Halbrook, 
who stretches 7’ 1”. He’s a soph who 
set all sorts of records at Lincoln High 
in Portland, Ore. 

OKLAHOMA A. & M. They say 
Coach Hank Iba lassoed one of the fin- 
est basketballers in Texas when he 
landed Clayton Mack Carter, a 6-6 whiz 
from Borger. Another Iba tower of 
strength is 6-10% Bob Mattick, big city 
boy from Chicago. 

WESTERN KENTUCKY appears 
headed for its “greatest season in 33 
years under Coach Dibble.” Tommy 
Marshall, 6-4, from Nashville, Tenn., 
and 6-9% Art Spoelstra, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., are two of Dibble’s star return- 
ees. Another is Dan King, who like 
Duquesne’s Tucker, makes his home in 
Paris—Kentucky, that is. 

DAYTON. More giant stuff: As if 6-8 
Johnny Horan isn’t enough timber, the 
Flyers now own a 6-11 soph, Bill Uhl. 
He grew that way in Greenfield, O. All 
of Blackburn’s important players of last 
season are back and together with Uhl— 
well, Uhl know why we placed ’em in 
the top 10. 

LA SALLE. Tommy Gola is every- 
body’s All-American, and he'll have a 
good if not sensational supporting cast 
in little 5-9 Frank O’Hara and a batch 
of sophs, who won 14 and dropped 1 as 
freshmen. Best of the new crop is Char- 
ley Singley, wiry whiz from West Phil- 
adelphia Catholic High. 

So much for top teams. Now how 
’bout an All-American quintet? Our 
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CHRISTMAS IS LOTS OF SPORT 








Just to remind him of 
the dozens of won- 
derful Spalding gifts 
on sale at your local 
Spalding deal@’s, 











Wide World photo 
Here’s that man—the great Bevo Fran- 
cis of Rio Grande College, who aver- 
aged 50.2 points per game! But can he 
do it against major college competi- 
tion? That's the question—and it will 
be answered this season, since Rio 
Grande will play some tough teams. 
FOOTBALL equipment including this plas- 


i _striped in color. Andthe Sammy 
picks include: Forwards—Cliff Hagan, ieee tall ses aoe aoaiiie leather or rub- 


Kentucky, and Frank Selvy, Furman; | _ber-covered. 
Center—Don Schlundt, Indiana; Guards 
—Dick Ricketts, Duquesne, and Tom 
Gola, La Salle. 

What? We missed somebody? Okay, 
here’s a second team: Forwards—Ken 
Sears, Santa Clara, and Gene Shue, 
Maryland; Center—Bobby Pettit, Louisi- 
ana State; and Guards—Bob McKeen, 
California, and Frank Ramsay, Ken- 


tucky. 

Remember, we're giving you these 
All-Americans without a money-back 
guarantee. Let the dribbles fall where 
they may and don’t forget that basket- 
balls, like footballs, sometimes take 
funny bounces. 

* 


> So sorry. We could have sworn that 
Charlie Powell told us he graduated 
from Point Loma H. S. when we inter- 
viewed him for our October 28 column. 
Seems we fumbled the ball, however. 
The great San Francisco 49-er end is 
ictually the proud’ property of San 
Diego (Calif.) High—and brother, did 
they let us know it after our story ap- 
peared! —ZANDER HOLLANDER 





- , a 2 . 
OFFICIAL SIZE, leather or rubber- 
covered basket ball and goal for 
your “backyard league”’. 


PHIL RIZZUTO glove, 
approved by the famous 
big league shortstop. Of- 
ficial League ball. Many 
other gloves and mitts. 


TENNIS RACKETS in just 
the weight, grip size, 
power and flexibility you 
want to improve your 
game. Wide range of 
prices. 















The Curfew Question 


When Bing Crosby’s son Gary was 
18, and his twins, Dennis and Philip, 
were 17, Bing set up a few rules to 
govern the boys’ dating hours. 

Bing ruled that the twins had to 
be in bed by 10 o'clock, and Gary 
by 11. These “zero hours” held 
good every night, unless there was 
a teen-age party at a neighbor's 








home with the parents of the host 
or hostess present. Then Bing would 
let the boys stay for the duration of 
the party, or “as long as the parents 
were on deck.” 

The boys grumbled about these 
rules, and Bing himself readily ad- 
mits that he was stricter than a lot 
of fathers he knew. But he maintains 
firmly that: “Any Dad who expects 
a group of 17-or-18-year-olds to 
wander around loose as ashes [late 
at night] and not get into mischief 
once in a while is leading with his 
soft hand.” 


oO oa ° 


1. Why do parents make rules and 








OORIGHT (CC) WRONG 


How wrong can you get? Shape up 
that striped suit with a small-pat- 
terned or solid-color tie. And keep 
the shirt plain, too .. . (white or 
colored). You'll never be wrong if 
you save that fine checked shirt to 
wear with a solid-color jacket. 





ARROW 





” SHIRTS. 


by Cluett, Peabody € Co.dne. 


Which wardrobe 


rates straight A? 


set “come-home deadlines” for their 
children’s free time? Just because 
they're “old fashioned”? Because 
they want to “spoil your fun”? Be- 
cause they don’t have enough con- 
fidence in their children? To make 
sure their children get enough sleep? 
Because the parents know from ex- 
perience that teen-agers who “wan- 
der loose as ashes” often do get into 
trouble—and it’s a parent's natural 
instinct to try to protect his own 
children? Because boys and girls 
themselves often like to know ex- 
actly what’s expected of them? How 
about you? Are rules necessary for 
YOU? 

2. Do you think you should have 
a voice in deciding the rules that 
apply to you? How much? Was Bing 
fair to his sons in his curfew rules? 
Do you think Bing’s rules would be 
fair in YOUR case? Why or why 
not? Should your rules on dates, cur- 
fews, and the like be changed as you 
grow older and more responsible? 
How can you prove to your parents 
that you are mature enough and re- 
sponsible enough to help make, or 
modify, your own rules? 

3. Do you think teen-agers have 
too much or too little freedom? Why? 
If you were a parent, what rules 
would you lay down for a son or 
daughter your age? 

































How would you solve it? Remember, 
World Week offers awards of $5 each 
to students who write the best solutions 
to problems presented in the weekly 
“How Would You Solve It?” columns. 
Write: “How Would You Solve It?” 
World Week, 33 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y. 



































CURIGHT ([) WRONG 


If you checked right . . . step to the 
head of the class. A casual button- 
down (ask for Arrow’s Gordon 
Dover), and a striped repp tie is 
neat, smart, and good looking. Ask 
the ladies . . . they'll say you're 
straight A with an outfit like this. 
























Q. What would 
be a proper gift 
for a boy to give 
his girl friend for 
Christmas? 


A. Hurrah for 
you—for asking 
now, instead of 

Gay Head stewing over the 
Christmas-present problem two days 
before the twenty-fifth. It’s usually 
the pressure of a last-minute deci- 
sion that’s tough, rather than the 
choice of the gift itself. Actually, if 
she’s the right kind of girl, your 
friend will like practically anything 
you give her, especially if you wrap 
it yourself and write a personal 
Christmas greeting on the tag. But 
here are a few suggestions anyway: 

If she’s the practical type—how 
about some stationery, a wallet, a 
fountain pen, a book on one of her 
pet interests, sheet music, or a maga- 
zine subscription? 

If she’s a gay and impractical girl 
—try a colorful scarf, or one of the 
furry collars that are the fad now, 
or a “crazy” stuffed animal, or a new 
record by her favorite band leader. 

And if she’s the strictly feminine 
type—a bottle of cologne, inexpen- 
sive costume jewelry, or a filmy chif- 
fon scarf would probably score a hit. 

Whatever you decide on, be sure 
that your gift isn’t too expensive and 
that it is something that suits her. 





Q. I'm having a hard time thinking 
up Christmas presents to give my 
parents—and my boy friend. Have 
you any suggestions? 


A. You certainly give us a wide 
range of people to account for! Let’s 
tackle your trio one at a time, leading 
off with the lady: 

For Mom: Maybe she'd like a new 
book by her favorite author, or a re- 
newal of the woman’s magazine sub- 
scription that’s running out this 
month. If the potholders in the 
kitchen are beginning to look dingy, 
perhaps you'd like to make her a gay 
set of new ones. If she has a frivolous 
side, but rarely buys “silly” things 
for herself, try a new bottle of her 


favorite perfume, or some lingerie, 
or an ultra-feminine blouse. And if 
you're still undecided—ask Dad! 

For Dad: If he’s the pipe-and- 
slippers type, perhaps he could use 
a pair of slipper-sox (you know, 
those inexpensive wool socks with 
soft leather soles), or a new tin of 
pipe tobacco. If he has a hobby, you 
might get him something to do with 
it—supplies of film, or flash bulbs, or 
a light meter for his camera, for in- 
stance. If he likes to “talk politics,” 
maybe you could get him a copy of 


27 
Senator X’s new book. Or knit him a 
pair of socks. Still at a loss? Then 
Mom's the expert! 

For your boy friend: If he’s the 
outdoor type—a hunting knife, a 
sport shirt, a ski wax kit, or a book 
on sports (either fact or fiction). If 
he’s “serious-minded”—classical rec- 
ords, a book about his hobby or some 
equipment for it, or a magazine sub- 
scription. If he’s a “jolly good fellow” 
—a gadget for his bike, popular rec- 
ords, or a box of fudge or cookies 
you made yourself. 














GEM BLADES 


ENOS SLAUGHTER 


— star outfielder and 


slugger of the 
ST. LOUIS CARDINALS 
SAYS: 








REALLY SCORE! THEY 


GIVE ME MORE 


CLEAN SHAVES THAN 
ANY OTHER BLADE! 


Enos Slaughter knows what it takes to 
make a hit with a “Miss”! And, just as 
he puts extra power into every swing, 

Gem gives you extra keenness in every 
Gem Dvuriprum Process Biape! That 
means a cleaner, smoother shave—the 
difference between a “sandpaper” 

shave and a “satin” shave! New Gem 
Durmium Process MEANS Wor p’s 
KEENest BLapE—gives closer shaves 
with fewer strokes. Gets off the “Stub- 


SPECIAL 
ENOS SLAUGHTER OFFER! 


TO HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
Get a 

GEM FEATHER WEIGHT RAZOR 
plus 

TWO GEM DURIDIUM BLADES 


5 15¢ 


only 
Same type Rozor as sold in 98¢ Gem Sets 


Precision ESR] Prodvers 


born Stubble” ordinary blades miss! 
Gets rid of that barbed wire you can't 
even see, but SHE can feel! 

Shave the Gem way—the way the 
baseball stars shave! Enos Slaughter, 
Bobby Shantz, Mickey Mantle, Eddie 
Stanky and many other baseball 
greats all agree -GEM DURIDIUM 
PROCESS BLADES and the GEM 
FEATHER WEIGHT RAZOR are a 
team that can’t be beat. 


| PROCESS BLADE | BLADE 


p------ 


American Safety Razor Corp., Dept. HH, 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

Dear Enos: Rush me new Feather Weight 
Gem Razor and 2 Gem Duridium Blades. 


| enclose 15c for mailing and handling. 
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A Workbook Page for the Special Issue on Aviation 


1. AIR FREIGHT 


learned in the Air Transport 
Service could be made to pay off. 

As shippers learned of the ad- 
vantages of sending freight by air, 
such transportation began to have 
fewer of the characteristics of a 
‘| hixury operation. 

For example, in 1949, auto 
parts were the principal item car- 
ried by air freight, with clothing 
in second place. Industrial ma- 
chinery was third, aircraft parts 
were fourth, and flowers fifth. But 
by 1952, although auto parts were 
still first, industrial machinery 
was a very close second, Electri- 
cal products were third, aircraft 
parts fourth, and metal products 
fifth. Flowers had dropped to 
ninth place, clothing to eleventh. 

Agriculture, which has already 
found in the airplane an effective 
means of . controlling pests 
through the aerial application of 
insecticides, ig also expanding its 
markets for perishable products 
by using air freight. In terms of 
time, produce can now be shipped 
from California across the conti- 
nent to New York City more 
quickly by air than it can be dis- 
patched to the city from states 
nearer at hand where. transporta- 
tion is by rail or truck. 


Air freight has ea its in- 


On the basis of information in the 
clipping above (from the New York 
Times) write T or F if the statement is 
true or false, or NS if there is not suffi- 
cient information in the clipping to show 
whether the statement is true or false. 








1. It pays to fly only luxury items by 
cargo plane. 
. Cargo planes often carry indus- 
trial machinery as air freight. 
3. Heavy industrial and metal goods 


have become more and more im- 
portant items of air freight. 

. Railroads have ‘lost freight busi- 
ness to cargo carriers of the air. 

. Farmers use planes to help fight 
insect pests. 

. Air freight is not useful for ship- 
ping of perishable goods. 

. An advantage of air freight is 
speed of delivery for long-dis- 
tance shipments. 

3. The U. S. has more cargo planes 
than any other nation. 

. In 1952, as well as in 1949, the 
principal item carried by air 
freight was automobile parts. 

__10. Important items of air freight 
are bathtubs and juke boxes. 


ll. GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY 
(Consult classroom globe, maps on 
page 7, Scholastic News Map.) 
1. What U.S. territory almost touches 
Russia? 
2. If you flew from New York to 
Tokyo by the shortest route, you would 





go first in a generally 


direction, then in a generally __ 


snguitiattininsieseds, an. 

3. Which type of map—Mercator- 
projection or polar-projection — shows 
areas near the Equator more accurately? 





4. In long-distance flight, the shortest 
distance between any two points is 


called a route. 
5. The flying distance from San Fran- 





cisco to Japan is about 
miles. 

6. It takes about ___ ——S——_ hours 
to fly from New York to California on 
a non-stop airliner. 


lll. AIR-AGE VOCABULARY 


Match each term in Group A with 
correct phrase in Group B. (Note: re- 
fer as necessary to air-age terms on 
p. 16-T of Teacher Edition of this issue.) 

Group A 
__glider 
__ hangar 
___clearance 
__ceiling 
__ altimeter 
Group B 
(a) permission for a plane to take off 
(b) instrument which measures height 
of plane while in flight 
(c) motorless heavier-than-air craft 
(d) distance from ground to clouds 
(e) “garage” for planes 


IV. PLANES IN OUR LIVES 
(Answer on separate sheet of paper.) 


1. How may the helicopter in the 
near future compete with trains and 
buses? 

2. In what ways was the helicopter 
used in the Korean War? 

3. How has the airplane shrunk both 
time and distance? 

4. How has the jet engine changed 
aviation? 

5. What are the prospects for a flight 
to the moon or another planet? 

6. Why was it said (on page 10) that 
powered flight brought more changes 
in a lifetime than perhaps any other 
event in world history? 

7. List as many peacetime uses of 
the airplane as you can. 


If it is desired to use this workbook 
page as a scored quiz, the following 
scoring is suggested: 5 for each item 
in Question I, 5 for each item in Ques- 
tion II, 4 for each item in Question III. 


Total, 100. 

















GET WILDROOT 


WILOROOT CREAM-OIL 
CAN HELP YOU GET A HEAD, 
TOO. KEEPS HAIR GROOMED 
NATURALLY ALL DAY, WITH- ’ 
OUT GREASINESS. NO DRYING [LILI 
ALCOHOL. NO HARSH SYN- 
THETICS. CONTAINS MAGIC 
LANOLIN, SO MUCH LIKE 
THE NATURAL OILS OF 
YOUR HAIR AND SCALP. TRY 
A BOTTLE OR HANDY 


TUBE TODAY 


MAIR TOMIC : 

















Mi iTops, don’t miss. “iiGood. 
“i Fair. Save your money. 


iA THE ROBE (20th Cent.-Fox. Pro- 
duced by Frank Ross. Directed by 
Henry Koster.) 


This film, based on the Lloyd C. 
Douglas best-seller novel, with its back- 
grounds of pagan Rome and Jerusalem 
at the time of Christ, has stirring re- 
ligious implications; it also affords every 
opportunity for crowd scenes, colorful 
pageantry, the tremendous settings of 
courts and palaces—all the usual ingré- 
dients of a costume piece. And there is 
a whole gallery of interesting characters 
—the passionate young Roman officer 
who gambled under the Cross and won 
Christ's robe, his Greek slave who took 
the robe and became a Christian, the 
patrician girl who also comes to em- 
brace the new faith. Nor has Fox 
stinted on its cast—Richard Burton, Jean 
Simmons, Victor Mature, Michael Ren- 
nie, and a host of others are there to 
enact their roles convincingly. 


The Robe is the first film made in 
the new wide-screen CinemaScope 
process. It’s mighty impressive when 
action is running across the screen. A 
sword fight, a chariot chase are the 
visual high points in this first Cinema- 
Scoped feature. The new medium, how- 
ever, is somewhat less effective when 
it deals with more intimate scenes, 
where great areas of the screen seem 
wasted and there is a noticeable lack of 
sharpness in the more panoramic long- 
shots. As a result, The Robe tends to 
play mostly in mid-shots, shots of two 
or three characters fairly close to the 
camera. 


MAM MARTIN LUTHER (Lutheran 
Church Productions. Produced by 
Lothar Wolff, Louis de Rochemont 
Associates. Directed by Irving Pichel.) 


For the first time, a church has 
chosen to tell its story ypon the screens 
of movie theatres across the country 
rather than from the pulpit alone. 

To tell the story of Martin Luther, 
the Lutheraris have turned to Louis 
de Rochemont, formerly producer of 
The March of Time and, since then, 
of such fact-based films as Lost Boun- 
duries and Walk East on Beacon. De 
Rochemont took his crew to Germany 
to film Martin Luther against the back- 
grounds of Luther’s own time. 


The opposing forces of the period— 
emerging nationalism in conflict with 
the Holy Roman Empire—are here 
made vivid and dramatic. The selling 
of indulgences to raise money for the 
new St. Peter’s Church—the situation 
that led to Luther’s reluctant break 
with Rome—is strongly presented, The 
point of view, of course, is that of the 
Lutheran Church. The film deals with 
historical events that are often inter- 
preted differently by persons of differ- 
ent faiths. (It should be noted that the 
National Legion of Decency has rated 
Martin Luther as “unacceptable for 
Roman Catholics.”) 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama: “Julius Caesar. hv 
The Cruel Sea. “#wHThe Actress. 
“vvrRoman Holiday. “The All- 
American. ##MMogambo. “#Take 
the High Ground. “~”/Big Leaguer. 
“vv island in the Sky. “Plunder of 
the Sun. “##Master of Ballantrae. 
“vv Dangerous Crossing. 

Musical: Give the Girl a Break. 
vevrr Lili, “errLittle Boy Lost. 
“vvrThe Band Wagon. “So This 
Is Love. 

Comedy: “Captain's Paradise. 
“vvThe Titfield Thunderbolt. “She 
Had to Say Yes. 

Documentary: “A Queen Is 
Crowned. “The Sea Around Us. 
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Jimmy's making extra money 


Guy in the Crowd 


and winning prizes, too! 


WHAT'CHA GOT, } THE NEW FR ENLARGER, 
JIMMY? 5 DAD SAYS IT'S 
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THESE J REAL PROFES- \ AREN'T THEY SWELL? 
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I'm SO 
PROUD! 





“LITTLE MAN” LIGHT PULL Make your own enlargements right at home! Remem- 


it glows in the dark! 


Address o postcard to 
“UTTLE MAN” 

THE FR CORPORATION, 
"951 Brook Ave, 

Now York 51, 0. ¥. 


ber, you're missing half the fun of photography if you 
don't enlarge your own pictures. It’s so easy . . . the 36 
page instruction booklet shows you how. Look for the FR 
Enlarger and the FR “Big-Picture”’ Developing Kit ($12.50) 
Gt your favorite photo store. 
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What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only a reliable and trustworthy stamp deciers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stamps, or stamps you pay for in advance, a se- 
lection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” stamps has a price 
rlearly marked. If you keep any of the “approval” 
stamps you must pay for them and return the ones 
you do not wish to buy. When writing to stamp 
advertisers be sure to write your name and address 
9 your letter and on the upper left-hand corner 
of the envelope. If you do not intend to buy any 
of the “approval” stamps return them promptly, 
careful to write your name and address in 
the upper left-hand corner of the envelope in which 
you return the stamps. Scholastic Magazines will 
do all in their power to protect their readers from 
unfair practices. Any reader who considers that he 
deceived asa result of his response to 
an advertisement in Schol is urged 
to appeal = the Executive Editor, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St.. New York 36, N. Y. 








225 * 0: one 


THIS MAMMOTH VALUE INCLUDES STAMPS WORTH 
UP TO 235cf ALSO APPROVALS. WRITE TODAY! 


MYSTIC STAMP CO Camden 75, New York 








327 DIFFERENT STAMPS 25> 


amg early Canada, Newfoundland, British Colonies, 

atican, Red Russia, Hitler Heads, Indian States, Ani- 
an Airmatis, French Colonies, aa. Unusuals. 
Every stamp different. Rare bargain with approvals, 
Money back guarantee. NIAGARA STAMP COMPANY 
NIAGARA ON THE LAKE 422. CANADA 


COLONIAL Cossecs ION 
Magnicarocious collection Bejtieh, 
= issoy Antal and Fi le, Com tems , 
ctorials, 1. a i = tree plus hilatopic neocon 
a. 


(with ap 5¢ for retur: tage. 
EMPIRE STAMP CO. Dept. SB. Toronke, Canada 


203 All Different 
WOW! cemmass 1 5c 
& a atten Ve b Lan 


Jamestown Stamp co, "Dept. 3 310, Ja Jamestown, N. Y. 


ALBUM ~~ 10c! 


1,000 Spaces! 
Wont Wide Lists and pRB. Included. 


HARTFORD STAMPMART HARTFORD 1, CONN, 


DIF. UNITED STATES 

Includes 50 yr. olds, commemo- C 
tel airmails and $5 stamp. 

wniet CO. ro 511-B, PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 


WORLD'S LARGEST STAMP! 


A real curiosity! A stamp so large (7%x14 inches) it will 
eccupy a full page in your album. Retails for 50c. Bn 


FREE to approval service applicants sendin 
‘AMPS: All diff., 500, $1; 1,000, $2; 2,000, 15,000, $14 


SPRINGFIELD 92, MASS. 

















TATHAM STAMP CO., 


Don’t Be Embarrassed 
by a Bad Complexion 


Thrilling results 
in 7 days! 


Cuticura never 
“starves’’ or dries 
up your skin. In- 
stead, as black- | # 
heads, excess oili- | 

ness or externally ; 6 
caused pimples clear up, your skin is wonder- 
. fully improved! Try Cuticura Soap 
and Ointment —also sensational 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


Send 25¢ for Good Looks kit 
containing trial sizes Cuticura 

ap, Ointment, Liquid, also 
Talcum Sample—to Cuticura, 
Dept. SS-3, Malden 48, Mass. 
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SALUTE An MAIL 





Courtesy of the Philatelic Foundation 
The 24-cent inverted air mail 


This stamp is one of the rarest of all 
U. S. stamps. A 24-cent carmine-rose 
and blue, it was issued in 1918 in 
tribute to the start of air-mail service in 
the U. S. The stamp shows a Curtiss 
“Jenny” biplane in flight. Through a 
printing error one sheet of 100 stamps 
was produced with the plane inverted 
inside the frame. Today an unused in- 
vert is worth $4,000. 

U. S. air-mail service began on May 
15, 1918. In those days there were few 
privately owned planes, landing fields, 
or civilian pilots. But the U. S. War 
Department had on hand hundreds of 
planes and trained pilots who served 
during World War I. It agreed to fur- 
rtish the Post Office Department with 
pilots and planes. Washington, D. C., 
Philadelphia, Pa., and New York, N. Y., 
were the stops on the first regular route. 

Soon after, the Post Office Depart- 
ment took over all air-mail service. 
Rapidly, the aviation industry improved 
plane design and construction. More 
end more experienced civilian pilots be- 
came available. In 1920 the first cross- 
country air-mail route was opened. By 
1946 U. S. air-mail service reached all 
parts of the world. 

Below is a U. S. air-mail stamp issued 
last year. It pictures a U. S. commercial 
airliner over Honolulu. U. S. air mail 
and parcel post are carried by commer- 
cial lines. 


The U. S. 80-cent air mail of 1952 





One of the most popular air-mail 
stamps honors the Wright brothers. It 
was issued on December 17, 1949. It 
commemorated the 46th year since the 
famous Kitty Hawk flight. 





The U. S. Kitty Hawk commemorative 


Most countries have issued scores of 
air-mail stamps. One of the most attrac- 
tive air mails was issued by Canada late 
last year. The stamp, below, shows a 
Canada goose which has left the water 
and started its flight. 





The Canada goose air mail of 1952 

In 1949 many countries issued com- 
memoratives honoring the 75th anni- 
versary of the Universal Postal Union 
(U. P. U.). The U. S. issued three air- 
mail stamps honoring the U. P. U. One 
of the stamps is shown below. 


US PAL TAGE -AIR MAIL 





The U. S. air mail for the U.P.U. 


The U. P. U. is an organization which 
simplifies and speeds up the exchange 
of mail among nations. Today the 
U. P. U. is a United Nations agency. 
The U. N. issued two air-mail stamps in 
1951. The one below is in two denomi- 
nations, a 15-cent blue and a 25-cent 


gray. 





One of the U. N. 1951 air mails 














Says Who? 


A Bostonian visited San Antonio and 
asked a native, “What is that dilapi- 
dated looking ruin over there?” 

“That, suh, is the Alamo. In that 
building, suh, 136 immortal Texans 
held off an army of 15,000 of Santa 
\nna’s regulars for four days.” 

“Um-m-m,” said the Bostonian, “and 
who was that man on horseback on that 
hill over there?” 

“That, suh, is a statue of a Texas 
ranger. He killed 46 Apaches in single- 
handed combat and broke up 27 riots 
in his lifetime. Where you from, 
stranger?” 

“I'm from 
heroes there, 
stance.” 

“Paul Revere!” snorted the Texan. 
“You mean that man who had to ride 
for help!” 


Boston. We have our 
too. Paul Revere, for in- 


Future 


De-frosted 


A neighbor went over to a young 
bride’s house and found her in tears. 

“What’s the matter, dear?” 

“I baked a cake and put it in the 
refrigerator early this morning and it 


isn’t frosted yet!” 
The X-Change 


Signs of Life 


On a drinking fountain: 
ful.” 

In a courthouse stairway is a sign 
with an arrow and this message: “To 
Marriage License Bureau. Watch Your 
Step.” 

In the window of a steam bath em- 
porium: “We Make Young Colts Out of 
Old 45’s.” 


“Old Face- 


Powerfax 


Kid Stuff 


Two young lads about nine years old 
were leaving a movie. One turned to 
the other and said critically, “That 
wasn't such a bad picture if you shut 
your eyes during the mushy scenes and 
pretended he was strangling her instead 
of making love to her.” 


Roberta Peeden in The Woman 


Smoked Out 


At the time of the atomic bomb test 
in New Mexico, an Indian was smoke- 
signaling a message to a friend. Sud- 
denly a mushroom cloud filled the sky 
with smoke. The Indian stared in 
amazement, then whispered to himself, 
“Gee, I wish I'd said that!” 


Striké! 
Teacher: “Who defeated the Philis- 
tines?” 
Butch: “Sorry, teach, 
the minor leagues.” 


I don't follow 


Naval Air Gasport 


Lost Balance 


Sergeant: “Where is the balance of 
your rifle?” ; 
Recruit: “I 
they gave me.” 


don’t know-—this is all 


Colgate Banter 


Short and Sweet 
Teacher: “Mary, this composition on 
milk was supposed to be two pages 
long. Yours is only half a page.” 
Mary: “But I wrote about condensed 
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In a Word 
A teacher, annoyed by his clock- 
watching students, covered the face of 
the clock with a sheet of cardboard on 
which he had lettered: “Time will pass. 


Will YOU?” 


Old Maid 








Sell your classmates 


SENIORS  Avverlca's most Beou: 


tiful -and complete line of 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn sensational commission 
No financial investment required. 
Write today for free sample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S$ 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa. 





your school classmates the best line of 
Graduation Name 
rices ever offered. 
onthly bulletins. Your 
cies going like wildfire! Hurry—Write Ci 
Card Specialties, Box 235-N, Pittsburgh, Pa, 








PAYING 89c EACH FOR HIT PARADE RECORDS! 


NEW “Closer Grooved” 78 R.P.M. RECORDS 
THIS WEEK'S 18 Hit Parade SONGS 


wit DEAN MARTIN ano otners 


FOR 17c EACH! 


STARRING DEAN 
LUCKY STRIKE HIT PARADE. 


You get 3 Song Parade Hits on each side— 
famous Dean Martin, 
Parade and others—3 complete Lucky 
each side! You save $13.04. You pay only 17¢ a song. 
$2.98 for all 18! You hear 3 songs without havin 


the record. 


New improved 


(Dean Martin of the 
New Improved recerd has 


records. Only 17¢ each 


song. Also on 45's. on each side. 


YOU GET THE TOP SONG PARADE HITS IN THE COUN- 
TRY. Songs voted most popular all over the nation this week 
and you don’t get just one hit on one side of a record and an 
unknown song on the other—you get 3 complete bits on i 

ou 
don’t pay 89¢ for each hit—or $16.02 for 18 Hits—You pay 
for all 18 Hits — You save 


side. You get 6 complete Hits on each 10 inch record 


only 17@ a song—only $2.98 


over $13.00 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


If you don’t think you get a bargain, if you don’t 
save money, if for any reason you are not 100% 


for Refund. Available in 45 R.P.M. and 78 R.P 


MAIL NO RISK COUPON TODAY 


SONG PARADE CO., Dept. 193 
318 Market St., Newark, New Jersey 
(> Rush the 18 Top smash Hit Songs starring Dean Martin, 
Jeff Clark and Arlene James and a supporting cast on 3 
break-resistant vinyl records. I enclose $2.98, send postage 
prepaid. (I save 90¢ by sending full $2.98 payment with 
my order. I may keep any six songs and only return 12 
for ren d if not satisfied. [ Send 78 R.P.M. speed 
” id 45 R.P.M. speed. 
] t enclose $2.98—rush the 18 Hillbilly Songs. 
1 enclose $2.98—rush the 18 Christmas Songs. 
1 enclose $2.98—rush the 12 Square Dances and book. 
1 enclose $11.00. Send all four sets. 


Address.... 


Perr rertr rr ieee 


City. ...00 cccccepeccceccccccccccs sane, 


MARTIN of THE DEAN MARTIN- 
JERRY LEWIS TEAM and JEFF CLARK, Formerly of the 
ARLENE JAMES of 
NBC-TV and ED SULLIVAN’S TOAST OF THE TOWN. 


AMAZING NEW RECORDING PROCESS puts Grooves closer 
together. You get 10,000 inches of grooves on 1 ten inch record! 

Recorded by the 
and Jeff Clark of the Lucky Strike Hit 
Song Parade Hits on 


Only 
« to change 


Old Style Record 
(Grooved Too Far 
part) 


NOTE THE OLD STYLE RECORD . 
has only one song on each side. The 8. it 
closer 
grooves with three complete songs on 
each side. The closer grooved record 
puts over 10,000 inches of groqves on 
each side. You get 3 complete hits 


think you 
satisfied, 


KEEP ANY Six Songs FREE and Return =~ Remaining 12 


Now! 6 
Complete 
Hits on 1 
Standard 
Speed 78 
Record 
or 45's 


18 ror 9-98 


() 18 SONG PARADE HITS by Dean Martin 
and others only $2.98 


COMPLETE 
SET OF 
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() 18 HILLBILLY SONGS only $2.98 


Tennessee Wig-Walk 10. ame, Come Get Your 
0 


‘ 
3 
4. 
5. 
6. 





+ 
Satisfaction 
( i 

Forgot More Than 
Yous ti Ever = 


8 Been So L 
9. Crying in the Chapel 


ii 
12 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16 
17 
18. 


: Blowin’ Wild 








C) 18 CHRISTMAS SONGS only $2.98 


11. ‘Twas the Nite Before 
Christmas 

12. Let it Snow 

13. Santa Claus is Com- 
ing Te Town 

14. Frosty The Snowman 

15. You're All | Want for 
Christmas 

16. Silver Bells 

17. Rudolph The Red 
Nosed Reindeer 

. Christmas Isiand 


SeNee sep 
oO 


ing Santa Claus 








You Get 12 Square Dance Songs by Hup 
Williams and others plus Gift Book 
“Square Dancing” for $2.98. 
Mocking Bird 9. Red River 

. Flop-Eared Valley 


! 

I 

I 

| 

| Mule 10. Arkansas 
I | 3. Buffalo Gat " Traveler 
I 

! 

! 

! 

I 


0 


. Oh, Susanna 

Es Soldier's Joy 11. ton Brown 
. ‘ ream 

é te tee Reel 12. Turkey In The 
8. Golden Slipper Straw 

Selection by Hap Williams and the Sunshine Gang 
and ot 

PLUS BOOK: [] 78 R.P.M. () 46 R.P.M. 
“Square Dancing for Young and Olid” 














IF CANDY WERE GRADED LIKE FRESH EGGS 


Baby Ruth 


would be designated oe > 


TRsu Te 
Ne ’ 








(FINEST QUALITY) 


* SELECT for Quality Excellence 
* SELECT for Delicious Food-Energy 
* SELECT for Good Eating Anytime 


* SELECT for Satisfying Enjoyment 


Always Ask For 


Cc y 4 € 9 “By actual tests, an active person 
weighing 120 Ibs., can dance 
C , 


continuously for 1 hour and 40 
¢ 
7 He - 


(d, , minutes on the food-energy con- 
tained in one delicious 10¢ bar 


TEL of Baby Ruth”. 
by the makers of Butterfinger, Coconut Grove, Dip candy éaz, Fruit Drops, Mints and Gum 





N OST tourists come to Stratford as if 
on a pilgrimage—visit the Birth- 
place, Anne Hathaway’s cottage, Shake- 
speare’s grave, and, if there is time, 
attend a play in the Memorial Theatre. 
How much such a pilgrim misses! 

To really know Stratford, one must 
wander around the town as an ex- 
plorer. Step into the Guild Chapel, with 
its recently uncovered ancient frescoes. 
Visit Guild Hall and the one-room 
Grammar School which tradition says 
Shakespeare reluctantly attended. Ram- 
hle through the old streets and drop 
into the Falcon, Shakespeare, and 
White Swan Hotels, Mason’s Court, 
Harvard House, and Shrieve’s House. 

One must see the American fountain 
and market place, the Memorial Statue 
by Lord Gower, and ancient Clopton 
Bridge. Stop for tea in the home of 
Judith Shakespeare or in Hall’s Croft, 
home of his other daughter, Susanna. 
This is now the headquarters of the 
Festival Club, which one may join by 
the day, week, or season. 

Then go punting on the Avon or feed 
the swans. See the museums at the 
Birthplace, Memorial Theatre, and New 
Place. Steeped with tradition, you'll re- 
lax in Shakespeare’s own garden, now 
a public park. 


KEY: A. Clopton Bridge; B. Memorial 
Theatre; C. Birthplace; D. Harvard 
House; E. Old Tudor House; F. Town 
Hall; G. Shrieve’s House; H. Emms 
Court; I. Shakespeare Hotel; J. New 
Place; K. Faleon Hotel; L. Grammar 
School; M. Guild Chapel; N. Mason 
Croft; O. Old Town; P. Holy Trinity 
Church; Q. Rother Market; R. Mason’s 


Court. 


Little Known Parts of Shakespeare Town 


Stratiord. Ine. 


By PAULA E. SILBERSTEIN 


Central H. S. of Needle Trades, N. Y. C. 


A walk across the fields to Shottery 
and a visit to Mary Arden’s home at 
Wilmcote, now a museum for agricul- 
tural implements, are not to be missed. 
Then, at night, one is ready for dessert 
—the perfect performance of a play. 


Supporting Agencies 

Several different agencies maintain 
the Stratford shrines. Shakespeare's 
Birthplace Trust administers as a memo- 
rial the Birthplace, the New Place 
Foundations, Great Garden, the Nash 
House, home of Shakespeare’s grand- 
daughter, Anne Hathaway's cottage, 
Mary Arden’s home, and Hall’s Croft. 
All have been restored to their Eliza- 
bethan appearance. Supported by ad- 
mission fees, publication sales, and vol- 
untary contributions, the Trust also 
maintains a Library and Record Room, 
available to accredited students. 

A Memorial Theatre opened here in 
1879 for a ten-day festival. Before that 
there had been no permanent theatre 
and rare performances were the rule. 
Since then, however, there has been an 
annual season of plays, except for a 
short period during World War I. Some 
of the greatest British 
theatre have performed here. There is 
Elizabethan 


names in the 


no attempt to imitate an 
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theatre, but the sets are usually so 
constructed as to require no curtain for 
scene changes between acts. 

The University of Birmingham, in 
association with the Trust, also main- 
tains a Shakespeare Institute here for 
graduate students and the British Coun- 
cil. Authorities lecture on various phases 
of Shakespeare and there is a library 
and picture gallery. 

The town and many private individ- 
uals are caretakers of the other antiqui- 
ties. Many of the old buildings had been 
modernized, but gradually the owners 
are restoring their outward appearances. 

Modern Stratford is a thriving indus- 
trial center with a large ale brewery, a 
canning factory for fruits and vege- 
tables, and an important aluminum 
works which supports its population of 
about 15,000 people. Since 1196 the 
town has been the fair and market cen- 
ter for the area. But as it celebrates its 
Quattrocentenary as an incorporated 
borough town, Stratford still preserves 
its traditional ways, such as its annual 
October “Mop Fair,” a survival of the 
annual hiring fair. 

As vou can see, our explorer has a far 
more fertile field for uncovering treas 
ures of history and culture in Stratford 
than is commonly known. 


Briti«h Travel A 


‘ Guild Chapel and School of Shakespeare’s day. 
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vs EXTRA CITIES 


AT NO ADDITIONAL FARE 


How to visit 12 or more European 
cities for the round trip fare to 
only one. See London, Paris, Co- 
penhagen and eight other cities on 
a trip to Geneva, for example, for 
just the Switzerland fare. No fixed 
tours; visit any or all of the extra 
cities just as you wish. 


PENNY WISE 


TRIPS TO 11 COUNTRIES 


Six tours, for two or three-week 
vacations. Fly S-A-S overnight to 
Scotland . . . travel by steamer, 
coach or train through Europe. 
Round trip by air, hotels and meals, 
local travel and sightseeing all in- 
cluded in one low-cost ticket. Your 

choice of Europe from Norway to 
/ Naples .. . for practically pennies. 





See your fravel agent now or 


SERVES MORE CITIES 


/ Ad IN EUROPE THAN ANY 


TRANSATLANTIC LINE | 


r SCANDINAVIAN AIRLIMES SVSTEM i 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 

Please send me literature on Extra-City trips t 

t and Pennywise tours: Dept. $T-12 i | 
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Captivating 
Capri 


By AUDREY M. BORTH 


Rich Township High School 
Park Forest, Illinois 


TX 1 summer's travels through Eu- 
rope I experienced many sights of 
fame and beauty, both natural and 
artistic, but for the panorama of the 
boot of Italy, I was still unprepared. 
This is the land of contrasts, of variety. 

The light, almost Alpine-looking peo- 
ple of the north, against the olive-com- 
plexioned Latins of the south. The 
monstrosity of the Victor Emmanuel 
monument within sight of the ancient 
Roman forum. The sleek modernity of 
the Roman railway station contrasted 
with the Colosseum. The breath-taking 
view of the Bay of Naples and the 
squalor of some of the city’s narrow 
alleys. In my mind, impressions of Italy 
are telescoped in the journey from 
Naples to Capri. 

First stop on our way was the ruined 
city of Pompeii. For over 16 centuries 
the civilization of this ancient Roman 
resort was buried under the volcanic ash 
which descended on it from Vesuvius 
in 79 A.D. Now within a kilometer of 
the ruins stands the modern city of 
Pompeii, whose citizens proudly show 
world visitors the extent of civilization 
reached by their gay, cultured, cosmo- 
politan ancestors. 

From Vico to Sorrento, 
winds its way through orange groves 
and silvery olive trees. This road, built 
by Ferdinand II, curves along the hill- 
sides, dizzily looking down upon the 
sea on one side, while on the other the 
verdant countryside mounts up to the 
horizon. In the distance, Sorrento 
nestles contentedly to its mountain 
mother, oblivious of the precipice on 
which it rests. 


the road 


World-known Resort 


Our view upon arrival at Sorrento 
was a clear and restful one. Against the 
sheer grey cliffs, multicolored canvas 
bath tents stood out and the white sails 
in the distance were made brighter by 
the ice blue of the sea. In the town was 
the air and gaiety of a world resort. 
People arm in arm to the 
cafes, to deal with the 
souvenir venders, and always to the 
walls to gaze out over the fabulous 
Mediterranean. 

But for all its compelling charms, 
people were leaving Sorrento in seeth- 
ing boatfuls every day. The object of 
their excursions was, of course, Capri, a 


sauntered 
to the piazza, 


Italian State Tourist Office 


A bellissima woolmaker of Capri 


name magic to all. Churning out of the 
harbor we were afforded another ex- 
citing view of the peninsula as it 
shrank into the distance. 

Cable cars, clinging like leeches to 
the steep cliffs of the island, carried us 
up to the town of Capri. Though pic- 
turesque, the town, midway up the 
rock, was hot, crowded, and so tightly 
wedged in that there was no view 
of the sea. We were therefore glad, im 
mediately after lunch in the shade of a 
grape arbor, to board the bus for Ana 
capri, the top of the island. 

This is the real wonderland of Capri, 
with its magnificent view of the Bay of 
Naples far below, gleaming clear and 
inviting, the fertile grape arbors soak- 
ing up the rich sun and the quiet white- 
ness of San Michele. In the distance 
we could see Sorrento, tumbling down 
the cliff to the bay, and majestic Vesu- 
vius with Naples stretching out below. 
melting into the horizon. 

From Capri it is only a short motor 
boat ride to the Blue Grotto. In front 
of the surprisingly small opening which 
is the entrance to the grotto we jumped 
precariously into rowboats which car- 
ried us two at a time into the cave. 
It is necessary for passengers to lie 
down while the pilot, hanging onto a 
chain which carries the boat in, waits 
for the recession of the tide. If inad- 
vertently an error is made in calcula- 
tion, the reclining passengers are bathed 
in the blue waters of the Mediter- 
ranean. We entered without mishap, 
into the startlingly luminous 
of the seven wonders 


however, 
cave to see one 
of the world. 

They say in Rome, “Drop a coin in 
the Fountain of Trevi and you will re- 
turn one day.” But I dropped mine 
in the Bay of Naples off Capri, for it 
was there that { wished to return. 





For Model 
Makers 


George Gardner, educational director 
of Pan American World Airways, is a 
man who knows his models. He admin- 
isters the PAA Load Event, national 
model plane contest, sponsored by Pan 
American. Here he reviews three of the 
} . “ : 
latest books on this popular hobhy. 


—The Editor 


HERE is a science of model aero- 
nautics just as surely as there is a 
science which underlies the design and 
production of full-size airplanes. The 
man who keeps the log of the steady 
advance of scientific modeling is Frank 


Zaic, editor of the Model Aeronautic | 


Year Book. (Model Aeronautics Publi- 
cations, N. Y., $1, 128 pp.) 


The 1953 edition discusses longitudi- 


nal stability, trimming and adjusting of | 


models, center of gravity location, etc., 
with special reference to new things 
learned in the last year. Then follows a 
wide selection of new models with com- 
plete plans and design notes. Contribut- 
ing writers include famous modelers all 
over the United States. 

The Model Aircraft Handbook, by 
William Winter (3rd edition, Crowell, 
N. Y., $3.50), aviation modeler’s bible. 

Here you'll find an explanation of the 
theory of flight, as applied to model 
airplanes, working plans for models, and 
construction directions. Chapters are 
devoted to engine, propellers, covering 
and landing gears, plus a special section 
on Diesels. Various types of models, 
ranging from the simple hand-launched 
stick glider to complex radio control 
models, are all covered. 

A section telling how to start and 


break in a brand new gas engine in such | 


a Way as to assure top performance and 
long life is the best such explanation 
this reviewer has seen. 


Walter A. Musciano’s The Model 


Plane Manual (McBride Co., N. Y., 160 | 
pp., illus. by the author) has clear and | 


simple explanations of all phases of 
modeling and numerous photographs 
and drawings. Excellent for the neo- 
phyte modeler. Principles are illustrated 
by including directions and scale plans 
for representative models of different 
categories, with instructions for flying 
completed models. 

Also useful is a listing of prominent 
model clubs and a schedule of the more 
commonly used building materials and 
components, with prices. 

Building and Flying Scale-model Air- 
craft, another book by Mr. Musciano 

McBride Co., N. Y., 174 pp., illus. by 
the author) can well serve as a compan- 


ion volume. It gives directions and plans | 
for 12 different models, including free | 


Hight, contro! line, scale and: jet types. 

















NEW 9-Day 
“Guest Ticket” 
for UNLIMITED Rail Travel 
Only $24.00 Third Class 
$36.00 First Class 
Not obtainable in Britain— 
Purchase before you leave 
+. 
New Low Cost Features 


@ Dining cor meocls for as little 
as $1.00 

@ Wide variety of inexpensive 
rail/motor coach/steamer tours 

@ A reserved train sect for only 14¢ 





For literature and complete injor- 


mation, please write Department 33 FR y-% I LWAY s—| 


at any British Railways Ofice— 


NEW YORK 20, N. Y., 9 Rockefeller PI. 
CHICAGO 3, ILL., 39 So. La Salle St. 
LOS ANGELES 14, CAL., 510 W. Sixth St. 
TORONTO 1, ONT., 69 Yonge Street 


AN ENGLISH VILLAGE 
Depend on our swift, frequent train services 
—the easy, comfortable way to all 
of Britain’s fascinating places. Before 
you leave, let your Travel Agent supply 





complete transportation, reservations on 
trains, cross-channel steamer services to 
Ireland and the Continent, at hotels. 


BRITISH | 


Ss 








K° wor AY Come in glorious 


Springtime to sparkling 


penMar Scandinavia . . . Ideal Gateway 
to Europe. Enjoy the exhilarating freshness of 


Enjoy the international 
Scandinavian Festivals 
that are delightfully differ- 
ent, the world’s best artistry 
plus the verve and color of 

Scandinavia's native lore. 


Royal Danish Ballet Festival 
May 23-31 


Bergen Festival of Music 
Drama and Folklore 
June 1-15 


Stockholm Festival 
June 1-9 


Sibelius Festival 
June 10-18 





majestic fjords and splashing waterfalls . . . lake- 
studded provinces proudly alive with colorful folk 
traditions . . . and spotless, picture-book towns that 
inspired the world’s most beloved fairy tales. 

Come in Spring, when the Midnight Sun adds extra, 
joyous hours . . . for sightseeing amidst medieval 
walled cities, ancient Viking ships, capitals famed for 
beauty and culture...and for life-seeing ideas and in- 
stitutions that are world models of the “Middle Way.” 

You'll find a hearty welcome in these lands of Sunlit 
Nights where nearly everyone speaks English. Go 
this Spring! Mail coupon for colorful booklets. 


Scandinavian National Travel Commission 
Dept. A-5 , Box 80. New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send colorful booklets. 
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Intercollegiate Tours 





Planned for Cultural Values 


TO EUROPE 


Fascinating itineraries, small congenial 
groups with similar tastes & interests, 
outstanding tour leadership, oppor- 
tunity for choosing a tour emphasizing 
some particular subject: Drama, Art, 
Modern History, English History & 
Literature, Social Studies, Classical 
Backgrounds, Church Music & Relli- 
gious Art, Political Science, Foreign 
School of Sketching and Painting, ete. 
Thousands of teachers and their friends 
have traveled abroad with us since 


1919. 


TO SOUTH AMERICA 


Tour sails from New York June 25 vis- 
iting Trinidad, Barbados, Brazil, Uru- 
guay, Argentina, Chile (with Seminar 
at the University in Santiago), Peru, 
Bolivia, Paraguay. Arrives in New 
York August 23. 


Send for Prospectus 


INTERCOLLEGIATE TOURS 


Established 1919 
419 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 














Indiana University 


“In Scenic Southern Indiana” 


THREE SESSIONS 
1954 
Intersession. . . June 1- June 17 
Regular Session. June 16- Aug. 13 
Short Session . . Aug. 12- Aug. 28 


A full program for both undergraduate 
and graduate study with a total of 
950 separate courses 





Graduate degrees for all phases of 
teaching and public education services 





@ Twenty-five tours for teachers to travel 
as they study 

@ Two groups to Mexico: June 1 to about 
June 14, and Aug. 12 to about Aug. 28 


@ Three groups to Europe: July 2 to about 
Aug. 28 

@ Fifteen tours sponsored by the Travel 
Service Division of the NEA approved 
for credit 





Plan a pleasant summer of profitable 
study in the beautiful hill section of 
Indiana or on any of these world tours. 


For complete information write: 


Director of Summer Sessions 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
Bloomington, Indiana 


























ESTIVAL fun might well be the 

theme of summer in Europe °54. For 
everywhere you'll turn in the western 
countries you'll find celebrations of all 
kinds, 

To plan early is still the rule, but the 
transportation picture looks brighter 
than ever. Two new Spanish liners, 
Guadalupe and Covandonga; the new 
Greek Olympia; and the new Swedish 
Kungsholm are all additions to the 
Europe-bound liner list. Tourist flights 
to Europe will be more numerous than 
ever; package tours are on the upgrade. 
And tourist flights within Europe among 
certain key cities are also new on the 
54 calendar. All you have to do is 
decide where your interests lie. Here 
are a few sample festivals. Your travel 


agent will help you plan itineraries. 


Folklore 


Norway announces a repeat of last 
summer's popular Bergen International 
Festival of Music, Drama, and Folklore 
(June 1-15). Leopold Stokowski is just 
one of the many world-famous con- 
ductors and soloists to appear. On Mid- 
summer's Eve, June 23, Lillehammer 
will draw thousands for the Folk Festi- 
val with gay folk dances, folk music, 
and pageantry. 

Short tours within all of Scandinavia 
are many and good. Prices range from 
the $12.50 a day (meals and shore trips 
included) Norwegian Coastal Voyages 
to the $1,170 30-day Arctic Safaris 
where each tour member is guaranteed 
at least one polar bear! 

Ireland’s “An Tostal” (Ireland at 
Home) Festival this summer will high- 
light an All-Ireland drama and choral 
festival, a rally of the clans, an interna- 
tional golf competition, and many other 
sports and cultural attractions. Short 
and long tours are on tap, including a 
special six-day, new-bus tour, under 
$50. 

Illustrations from Woman’s Guide to 
Europe, a Fodor Guide from David McKay. 
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Music 
Music lovers heading for Germany 
will find “Festive Munich 1953” the 
place to go. The Nymphenburg Sum- 
mer Plays (July 10-31) will include two 
music concerts by the Munich Philhar- 
monic Orchestra; several symphony 
concerts in early August; and the an- 
nual Munich Opera Festival (Aug. 12- 
Sept. 19). 
Study 


In Europe youll tind a tertile field 
for combining travel and study. A spe- 
cial British Universities Summer Schools 
1954 booklet is already off the press, 
listing courses and festivals of particu- 
lar interest to Americans (from Institute 
of International Education, 1 E. 67th 

t., N. Y. C.). Registrations close fairly 
early, so it’s wise to decide now. 

If finances are a major problem in 
your plans for summer study and travel, 
you'll be interested in the number of 
scholarships and fellowships available 
to many schools in Europe. Fellowships 
Abroad for American Students 1954-55 
(also from L.I.E.) will give you all the 
facts on a number of school offerings. 
Watch for very early closing dates on 
applications. 

Both Austria and England, for exam- 
ple, have scholarships for summer 
schools. Denmark, France, Germany, 
Italy, the Netherlands, Sweden, and 
Switzerland offer either government or 
university awards for study from six 
months to a year. 

For a complete list of international 
fellowships and scholarships see Study 
Abroad, «a UNESCO publication from 
Columbia University Press, N. Y. C. 27. 





Lest Call! 


Deadline for Scho- 
lastic Teacher Travel 
Story Awards is De- 
cember 31! Cash and 
merchandise prizes. 
Send your travel ac- 
counts (700-1,000 
words) to the Travel 
Editor today. 














Travel TIPS 


e Over 75 per cent of the 120 science 
teachers who met at New York’s Inter- 
national Airport a few weeks ago had 
never been inside an airplane. At the 
end of the day they had not only flown 
a Strato-Clipper but also visited airport 
offices, hangars, and control tower, and 
the radar room. 

Along with these first-hand experi- 
ences came explanations of aviation’s 
basic principles and future plans. Key- 
note address by Dr. Roland Spaulding, 
N. Y. U., brought the role of aviation 
right down to their classroom programs. 

Such is a typical Air Age Education 
Institute worked out by the National 
Air Transport Coordinating Committee 
and N. Y. C.’s Board of Education. Air- 
port institutes are staged in large cities 
throughout the country. 


e Breakfast in New York; lunch in 
Miami; dinner in New York. So reads 
the air age traveler’s engagement pad! 


Eastern Air Lines proved it feasible | 


last week with a special pre-inaugural 
flight of their new Super-C Constella- 
tion. Three hours, 45-minutes was the 
flying time from New York to Miami. 
Enroute host Eddie Rickenbacker de- 
scribed the Super-C’s, built around new 
and more powerful turbine-compound 
engines. With accommodations for 88 
passengers, the Super-C’s cruise at be- 
tween 325-350 mph. 

Beginning December 15th Eastern 
will put its fleet of 16 of these new 
Constellations into “every-hour-on-the- 
hour” service between New York and 


Miami. 


e Does your school give credit for 
travel? If not, how can this be encour- 
aged? What are other schools doing to 
recognize educational travel? Can you 
deduct your educational travel expenses 
from federal income tax? You'll find an- 
swers to these in the new leaflet New 
Trends in Educational Travel, just pub- 


; Pan American World Airways 
N. Y. C. science teachers “‘take to the 
air’ to climax Air Age Institute program. 


lished by the National Council for Edu- 
cational Travel. Copies free from Travel 
Editor, Scholastic Teacher. 

NCET joined forces with the I]linois 
Audio-Visual Association at Springfield 
last month for its annual fall meeting. 
The two-day session featured first-hand 
panel accounts of how to operate Jocal 
field trips, summer school tours, teach- 
ing techniques in educational travel and 
how to travel. To keep up with what's 
new in educational travel you'll want to 
know more about NCET. Write Mem- 
bership Chairman, NCET, c/o Scholas- 
tic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 

—Manrcaret E. McDonaLp 








See more 
in ‘54 
than you ever saw 
before! 


Ask 


CANADIAN 


NEVO EG 
RAILWAYS | 


about Canada’s 10 
top Maple Leaf Vacations 


at your nearest CNR office in: Boston, Buffalo, Chicogo, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Flint, Mich., Konsas City, Mo., Los 
Angeles, Milwoukee, Minnecpolis, New York, Philodel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, Portlond, Me., San Francisco, Seattle, St. 
Lovis, Washington, D.C. In Conodo, Passenger Deport- 
ment, 360 McGill Street, Montreal, Que. 


Sous ses GGGGGGoheR 
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...Land of Coutnast! 


No vacauon ever before like 
this, for South Africa's challenge 


is the unusual, the delightfully unexpected. 
Contrast the roar of a lion (spine-tingling 


even in the snug security of your game reserve 
cottage) with the thunder of a gigantic waterfall 
seen spray-close in all its majesty . . . with the rhythm 
of a smart dance orchestra in a modern cosmopolitan 
city Chances are you've never had a diamond mine 


in your itinerary . 


. or the improbable fantasy of 


an ostrich farm. So much to enjoy when you 


spend your sabbatical leave in South Africa. 


Write to SATOUR for information and 


literature 


Agent to belp you plan 


SATOUR 


Wao 
Vs 


then ask your Travel 
your trip 


Swiith A fricaut Tourist 


W/ CORPORATION 
- 475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK we, &. Ve 
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MIAMI 


UNIVERSITY abroad 
July and August, 1954 


Plans are complete for another in this 
successful series of educational tours. 
Designed for modest budget. 9-weeks 
foreign study tour; lectures on shipboard 
and in foreign universities. Exclusive 
entrees, unusual contacts and first-hand 
observations. Optional university credit— 
approved for teachers’ professional 
growth credits. Truly an educational 
vacation abroad. 


Tour includes Great Britain, Holland, 
Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, France, 
and optional trips to Scandinavia 

and Italy 


All-inclusive cost only $995. Early 
registration advised. For information 
and application, write 


MIAMI UNIVERSITY ABROAD 


Summer Session Office 
Oxford 1, Ohio 


Aiami University 








SEE EUROPE next summer 
in a PRIVATE CAR! 


Travel an ideal 
way—small groups 
in several private 
cars Unusually 
interesting itinera- 
ries. 


Sailings: ‘Queen Elizabeth’’ 
June 16, July 14 


Under direction of Dr. W. F. Striedieck 
All inclusive price $1200 


Folder on request 


AUTO TRAILS IN EUROPE 


Box 404 State College, Pa. 
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TRAVEL RIGH 


AND ELSEWHERE TOO 
Write for EUROPEAN TOUR FOLDER 
4 COUNTRIES— 


France, Switzerland, Germany, Holland, 
vp, tourist class. 
R 


THRU 
EUROPE 


Italy, Switzerland, France, England, 

5 up, tourist class. 
Also Tours with degree credit U.S.A. or Europe, 
Package Tours Mexico, California and So. America 


ARNOLD TOURS 25.2°y7""5.2 


Boston 16, Mass. 


Health 
Nutrition 
Personal Growth 


QA 


You & Your 
Siudents 


Q. Where may we obtain information 
on serving a banquet for a large group 
of people? We have no experience in 
this sort of thing.—Mrs. B.G. 


A. A little planning can make your 
task a pleasant one. First check with 
the home economics teacher or school 
lunch personnel in your school. They'll 
have practical advice. Your state uni- 
versity may also have bulletins. Other 
sources are: 

Feeding a Crowd, prepared by Gen- 
eral Foods Corp., a practical guide for 
luncheon or dinner committee chair- 
men. This 16-page, well-illustrated 
booklet contains buving guides, menus, 
and recipes for 50 and 100 servings. 
Free from Box 628, White Plains, N.Y. 

Successful Snacks and Meals will be 
valuable to any organization that wants 
to win friends, attract members, or 
make money by serving food. This free, 
illustrated 32-page booklet includes in- 
formation on organizing, planning, 
cookery, methods of service, and sim- 
plifving clean-up. Write to Paper Cup 
and Container Institute, Inc., 551 Fifth 
Ave., N.Y.C. 17. 

The book Food for Fifty, by Sina 
Faye Fowler and Bessie Brooks West 
(Wiley), contains an interesting section 
on serving teas and banquets for large 
groups. 


Q. What is the reason for warnings 
against refreezing frozen foods after 
they are thawed? Does this make the 
food dangerous to eat?—Mrs. I.A. 

A. Refreezing in itself is not danger- 
ous. But trouble may arise from what 
happens while the food is thawing. 
Spoilage can easily occur once a food 
is thawed, and refreezing will just 
freeze in this spoilage. In addition, the 
flavor, color, and texture of frozen foods 
is altered by fluctuating temperatures. 
Frozen foods should be kept frozen 
until you are ready to use. 

To avoid difficulties when freezing 
food at home, be sure to package the 
food in portions that may be conveni- 
ently used by your family at one meal. 
Large, bulky packages are hard to han- 
dle and lead to waste. 


For Homemakers 


Are you up-to-date on new books on 
food, home, and hobbies? Here are a 
few to interest all ages. 

For the teen-ager who wants to try 


her hand in the kitchen, The Sweet Six- 
teen Cook Book, by Phyllis Sternau 
(Sterling), supplies recipes and menus 
for family meals and parties with th« 
gang. It's Fun to Cook, by Adele 
DeLeeuw (Macmillan), and the Betty 
Betz Teen Age Cookbook (Holt), also 
give good ideas and recipes for teen- 
agers. 

For adult fare in this field, What to 
Cook for Company, by Lenore Sullivan 
(lowa State College Press), can be your 
guide to good food and gracious hos 
pitality. Ida Bailey Allen’s Step-by-Step 
Picture Cook Book (Grosset & Dunlap), 
and Ruth Bean’s All in One Oven Meals 
(Barrows) are two other good cook- 
books. For a thorough coverage of the 
art of buying, preparing, and serving 
meat for all occasions, see The Com 
plete Meat Cookbook, by Beth Bailey 
McLean and Thora Hegstad Campbell 
(Bennett). Anyone who is interested 
in good food and American history will 
not want to miss Good Home Cooking 
Across the U.S.A., by Nell Nichols 
(lowa State College Press). 


For Hobbyists 

Florence Terhune’s Interior Decorat- 
ing for You (Barrows), and Homes with 
Character, by Hazel T. Craig and Ola 
Day Rush (D. C. Heath), tell the what, 
why, and how of successful home fur- 
nishing. Other good books in this area 
include: Your House Begins with You, 
by H. V. Walsh (Stewart); Furnishing 
the Small Home, by Margaret Merivale 
(Crowell); How to Beautify Your 
Home with Color, by Paul Hartley 
(McGraw-Hill); and How to Upholster 
Furniture, by Kay Hardy (Funk & Wag- 
nalls). And the Electric Fix-it Book 
(Popular Mechanics Press) is another 
handy book to have. 

You Can Make Your Own Bags and 
Accessories, by Edith M. Hummel 
(Fairchild), gives complete directions 
for making leather accessories. The re- 
vised edition of Fabrics, by Grace G. 
Denny (Lippincott), is an excellent 
guide to the world of fibers and fabrics. 

—JACQUELINE DE GOuUMOIS 


MONTERREY TEC 


Member Southern Associatic of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. Member Association of Texas Colleges 


SUMMER SCHOOL—July 14 to August 24, 1954 


intensive Courses in Spanish and English Languages, 
Spanish Language Teaching Methods, Phonetics, Spanish 
and Latin American Literature. Geography, Geopolitics 
and Sociology, History and Archeology, Government and 
Law, Philosophy, Education, Architecture and Planning, 
College English, College Algebra, Mexican Folklore, and 
Arts and Crafts. Instruction at undergraduate and 
graduate levels. Write for full information 
InSTITUTO TECNOLOGICO DE MONTERREY 

MONTERREY, NL, MEXICO 


Escuela de Verano 





STUDY TRIPS TO EUROPE from $550 


Svecial programs, courses and study-tours for teachers, 
Western European Culture; Alpbach European Forum 
Mayrhofen International Summer Center; University 
of Caen; Music Festivals; Art Crafts Survey; and 
many others. 

Group and Individual Travel. Write for folder. 
LABORDE TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 
Spaneoced by the Cooperative Bureau for Teachers 
1776 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. Ci 7-7225 

















Useful Tools and Methods 








HIS month let’s take a look at the 

process of acquiring materials. To be 
specific, suppose that among the items 
listed below you find some that you feel 
would be beneficial to your school. 

Each teacher could write for mate- 
rials, but this would probably result in 
a waste of materials and a drain on 
limited time and energy of the indi- 
teacher. Why not coordinate 
materials through one 


vidual 
sending for 
teacher? 

Industry, trade organizations, and 
other suppliers of materials raise a justi- 
fiable grievance when they complain 
about the indiscriminate fashion in 
which some teachers send for materials. 
Instead of sending for everything on 
the list below, why not circulate this 
page to all interested members of the 
faculty and have them initial those aids 
they would like to have? 

Materials having been designated, 
machinery must now be set into motion 
to send requests. If this process is done 
by students and can be routinized, the 


TITLE cost 


DESCRIPTION 


task will be much less time consuming 
for the teacher or the coordinator. 

Does your school have typewriting 
instruction? If so, the coordinator is 
provided with a ready-made secretarial 
staff. Where such facilities do not exist, 
there are alternatives, such as the use 
of office machines by qualified students, 
or the use of students with excellent 
handwriting skill. 

The coordinator-teacher should pre- 
pare a form letter which the students 
can copy, necessitating only the inser- 
tion of the address and specific material 
desired. Notice the manner in which 
the address is presented below. 

Should you use cards or letters? There 
are good reasons for both, but I found 
in the long run letters are less costly 
and command greater respect. 

Ask students to type the letter on 
practice sheets first. Ask your typing 
teacher about the value of practical 
letters against book copy. He will prob- 
ably welcome such material for better 
students. When the practice letter has 


COMMENTS 


been approved, the student can make 
an original on school stationery. The 
coordinator or typing teacher should 
glance through the final letters for ac- 
curacy and quality. You do not want 
your school represented by a messy 
letter. 

We use this method of requesting 
teaching tools in our school. It works. 
It is good for students and convenient 
for teachers. 

Have you seen Books and Materials 
for Curriculum Workers—an annual bib- 
liography published by the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Devel- 
opment (NEA) $1, at 1201 16th St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

I attended the meeting of the Indus- 
trial Council at Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute and was impressed with the 
desire of business and industry to find 
out what the educators think. Particu- 
larly significant was the agreement 
among the educators present on the 
lack of adequate materials at the sec- 
ondary level. —LeoNARD NADLER 


SOURCE 
Manhattan Publishing Co. 


The United Nations—lts rec- 


ord and prospects 


35¢ 


pamphlet; 64 pp.; 
pictures 


prepared for Carnegie Endowment for Int. 
Peace, comprehensive history with appraisal 
of U. N., current affairs; s. h. s. to adult 


225 Lafayette Street 
New York 12, N. Y. 





The ClO — What it is and 
it does (Pub. +173) 


what 


15¢ 


pamphlet; 15 pp.;_illus- 
trations; tables, cartoons; 
diograms 


CliO—history, finances; tabular presentation of 
how CIO operates, financial practices; labor, 
economics; s. h. s. to adult 


CIO, Dept. of Res. & Ed. 
718 Jackson Place 
Washington 6, D. C. 








Time to Kiln 


Money Management — Your 
Equipment Dollar 


10¢ 


pamphlet; 7 pp. 


how to use kilns, types of firing, clearly 
written; science, arts & crafts, ceramics; 
s. h. s. to adult 


Pemco Corporation 
5601 Eastern Avenue 
Baltimore 24, Maryland 





pamphlet; 36 pp.; illus- 
trations; tables 


planning your purchases of small appliances, 
how to shop, maintenance; homemaking, 
ics; s. h. s. to adult 





c r ec s: 
. 


Household Finance Corp. 
919 N. Michigan Avenve 
Chicago 11, Illinois 





Christmas Cards from 
UNICEF 


Blueprint for Tomorrow 


Plain Talk on the New 
Social Security Law 


Christmas cards; five de- 
signs; color 


children at play in various parts of the world, 
colorful, practical holiday observance, inter- 
national relations; elem. to adult 


UNICEF 
Greeting Card Fund 
United Nations, N. Y. 





workbook; 23 pp.; tables; 


accompanied by teacher’s 
key and manual 


wordy, large numbers, actual experiences for 
potential purchasers of life insurance; arith- 
metic, consumer education; s. h. s. to adult 


Institute of Life Ins. 
488 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 





pamphlet; 31 pp.; pic- 
tures 


pictures of babies with appropriate captions 
and explanations; bookkeeping, government, 
guidance; j. h. s. to adult 


Prudential Ins. Co. 
New York, N. Y. 





way Lines 


pomphlet; 17 pp. 


source list of maps of railroads listed as a 
region, state, local; geography; j. h. s. to 
adult 


Assn. of Amer. Railroads 
Transportation Building 
Washington 6, D. C. 





Zoo Parade Program 
Subjects 


picture; single 


picture of the animal featured on the tele- 
vision program; different picture each week; 
elem. to s. h. s. 


Zoo Parade 
Box 8199 
Chicago 77, lilinois 





Wisconsin’s Forests 


picture book; 23  pp.; 


color 


forest products, uses, problems and solutions; 
conservation, geoyraphy; elem. to s. h. s. 


Inform. & Ed. Division 
Wisconsin Conservation Dept. 
State Office 8uilding 

Madison 2, Wisconsin 





Income Tax Teaching Kits 


forms and instructions 


form 1040, reproduced, marked for ‘School 
Use Only,” excellent, practical; bookkeeping, 
government; arithmetic; j. h. s. to adult 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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Seen and Heard at the Audio Fair 


Plenty of Playbacks 


ELL over a hundred manufactur- 
ers and distributors showed all 
kinds of sound recording and 
ducing equipment at the New York 
Audio Fair which spread over four 
floors of the Hotel New Yorker this year. 

There were tape recorders from the 
most expensive professional types, like 
Fairchild and Ampex, down to the mod- 
erate-priced models, such as Magna- 
cord and Concertape, and the well- 
known smaller machines — WebCor, 
Ekotape, Bell, Bruch, Revere, Masco, 
Ampro, Crestwood, and others. The 
new RCA pushbutton tape recorder was 
there; it is a 26-lb. one-motor, two- 
track, two-speed machine. There were 
two new, low-priced tape recorders: the 
Crescent at $84.50 net, and the 14-lb. 
Telectrotape at $75. 

To me, the most striking feature of 
the Fair was the large number of new 
table model phonographs of improved 
quality at prices below $150. You will 
remember the Columbia 360 which I 
described for you last year. It has a 3- 
speed automatic record changer, a two- 
stylus pickup of the new ceramic piezo- 
electric material (not crystal), an am- 
plifier with push-pull output and nega- 
tive feed-back to minimize distortion, 
and two small loudspeakers mounted in 
the sides of the cabinet so that the 
source of the sound seems to be spread. 
The cabinet is acoustically designed for 
the speakers so that when the lid is 
closed the bass response is audibly im 
proved. For some months Columbia’s 
production of the “360” was not able 
to keep up with the demand for it. 


repro- 


New Models Convenient 


Now. other 
have begun to assemble 3-speed chang- 
ers, ceramic pickups, and 3- to 6-watt 
amplifiers in table-model cabinets with 


manufacturers as well 


Crestwood by Daystrom, Mode! 303 


By WILLIAM J. TEMPLE 


Brooklyn College, N. Y. 


two, or even three, loudspeakers. Sev- 
eral were shown at the Audio Fair, and 
others are being advertised. These ma- 
chines are not in the same class with 
the Rek-O-Kut Recitalist (which costs 
about $290 with a magnetic pickup, a 
10-watt amplifier, and two 10” speak- 
ers) but they sound so much bette1 
than previous phonographs that they 
will please a great many people. Their 
convenience will appeal to many even 
though a more powerful low-priced 
“high fidelity” system could be assem- 
bled from components costing about the 
same amount of money. And, speaking 
of convenience, the Columbia 360 is 
now available in a portable version 
weighing 26 lbs. in a carrying case cov- 
ered with leather-like plastic. 

The advantage of 3 speeds is obvious. 
The advantage of a changer is dubious. 
I prefer to change the records myself, 
as I have very few short-play records. 
The advantage of the ceramic pickup 
is that it eliminates the necessity for 
the preamplifier that magnetic pickups 
require. The advantage of more than 
one speaker is that the load is dis- 
tributed making it less likely that you 
will hear distortion due to overloading, 
as I pointed out several years ago in 


Video’s new Model HF-90 


RCA’s Tape Recorder SRT 301 


describing a now-forgotten small-screen, 
two-speaker TV receiver. (Excuse me 
for pointing.) The advantage of mount- 
ing the speakers in the sides of the 
cabinet is fine for music, which usually 
originates from a spread source, but is 
not so appropriate for speech, which is 
usually radiated from a source smaller 
than a loudspeaker. 

The Columbia 360, as I said, has a 
small loudspeaker at each side of the 
cabinet. The RCA Victor Model 3HES5 
($139.95) has a single especially de- 
signed 8” speaker facing forward. The 
WebCor “Musicale” ($149.50) has 
three speakers, one of which faces for- 
ward; it also differs from the others 
in using a GE magnetic pickup. The 
Wilcox-Gay 400 ($129.50) has two 
side-mounted speakers. The V-M_ Trio- 
matic 555 ($139.95) uses three 5” 
speakers, all facing the front. The Steel- 
man “Stadium” ($129.95) has two 6” 
speakers. There is also a Steelman port- 
able, Model 3AR3. The VCA (Video 
Corp. of America) HF90 has two 
speakers and a 6-watt amplifier. 

The mail-order parts distributors are 
also assembling similar machines under 
their own brand names. Allied Radio 
Corp. (note new address: 100 N. West- 
ern Ave., Chicago 80, Illinois) calls 
theirs the “Knight 3-speed extended 
range changer phonograph.” With 3 
speakers, ceramic pickup (two sapphire 
stvli), and 3-watt push-pull output, it 
sells for $99.95. Hudson Radio & Tele- 
vision Corp. (48 W. 48th St., New York 
36, N. Y.) has a model with three 5” 
speakers all facing forward for $79.50, 
and another with two side-mounted 6” 
speakers at $94.50. 


Make Your Own 


If you have the courage to take 
soldering iron in hand and follow in- 
structions “designed for the complete 
novice,” you can put together one of 
these phonographs from a kit (model 
RP-1) by Heath Co. (Benton Harbor 15, 
Mich.) for $59.50. Its two 6” speakers, 
twin-sapphire ceramic pickup, 3-speed 
changer, and fabric-covered cabinet are 
already assembled. The parts and tubes 
for the 4-tube amplifier you put. to- 


+ 


Webster-Chicago’s “Musicale” 





gether yourself. If you have hesitated 
to try your hand at construction, this 
simple project might give you just the 
encouragement vou need. The slight 
skill needed is not hard to acquire, and 
the rewards are well worth the trouble. 
I speak as a sometime kit assembler my- 
self. 
Ceramic Pickups 


In 1880 the Curie brothers observed 
that certain crystals when squeezed de- 
velop electricitv, and when electricity 
is applied to them thev respond me- 
chanically. This was called the “Curie 
effect” or “piezo” -electric effect, from 
the Greek word for “squeeze” or 
press.” Using the principle. millions of 
inexpensive and efficient phonograph 
pickups, earphones, and microphones 
have been built around a_ tiny slab 
of Rochelle salt crvstal, in spite of the 
disadvantages that this loses its piezo 
electric properties with age, cannot 
withstand temperatures much above 
room temperature, and is destroyed by 
moisture. Recently the Sonotone Corp., 
which uses piezoelectric properties of 
a ceramic substance which is not so 
susceptible to age, high temperature, 
and humidity, has branched out into 
the manufacture of phonograph pickups 
as well. These pickups have a wider 
frequency response range than the old 
crystal pickups, and are inexpensive. 
They do not vet threaten the preemi- 
nence of magnetic pickups in equip 
ment of the highest quality, but they 
do make a difference in the less expen- 
sive kind, not only because they are 
inexpensive in themselves, but also be- 
cause their higher output makes it pos- 
sible to leave out the preamplifier 
which magnetic cartridges require. 
Ceramic cartridges can be used to re- 
place crystal cartridges in most phono- 
graphs. 





Tops! 
‘Continued from page 10-T) 


\larch introduces these voices and those 
of more than 40 other famous people. 
More recent historical sounds are to be 
heard on the three volumes of 1 Can 
Hear It Now (Columbia ML 4095, ML 
1961, and ML 4340) by Edward R. 
Murrow and Fred W. Friendly. and on 
Vir. President (RCA Victor LM 1753) 
ind Adlai Stevenson Speaks (RCA Vic 
tor LM 1769), both skillfully edited by 
lames Fleming, the NBC commentator. 
! also like Through Childhood to the 
Throne, produced in England by the 
Gramophone Co. and BBC, and _re- 
leased over here as RCA Victor LM 
1770. It contains voices of members of 
the royal family, prime ministers. and 
many other personages in a panorama 
beginning with Queen Elizabeth’s birth | 
in 1926 and ending with her Christmas 
Dav broadcast in 1952. 
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THE MOST 
VERSATILE 
SOUND SYSTEM 
EVER DESIGNED 
EXPRESSLY FOR 


GROUP 
ACTIVITIES 


OLE? 


wih C7 TEMPO CONTROL 


The Rhythmaster is the most unique instrument of its kind. With one 
easy movement, the teacher, the director, or the coach, can slow down 
a phonograph record to as little as 1/3 its normal tempo or speed it up 
as much as 300 percent to suit the rhythm requirements of any activity. 
This is because the Rhythmaster is the only instrument in which the 
speed is continuously variable over the entire range from 25 to 100 rpm. 
Moreover, only with the Rhythmaster can the speed be varied without 
the need for resetting or stopping. It is designed for all records: 33-1/3, 
45, and 78 rpm, up to and including 16 inches in diameter. 


The Rhythmaster is a practical and effective public address loudspeaker 
system as well...for indoors and outdoors. By simply connecting a 
microphone, large as well as small groups can be addressed and directed, 
even while the record is being played. In fact, the Rhythmaster is a 
complete, self-contained high fidelity sound system which also serves as 
a radio when connected to a tuner. 


There isn’t a single activity... educational or recreational ... which 
cannot be more effectively conducted with the REK-O-KUT Rhythmaster. 
It is portable, and readily lends itself to any location . . . the class room, 
the assembly hall, the gymnasium, the athletic field... indoors or 
outdoors. 


REK-O-KUT is world famous as a maker of professional disc recorders, 
turntables, and a These products are used by broadcast 
and recording studios, a among the nation’s leading schools and 
recreation centers. 

Available in single - and 

twin-speaker models, priced from $269.95 


oe COs aw ese se eres 


ee 


Say 


VOCATIONAL, ~—sRECREATIONAL 


— TRAINING = ACTIVITIES - 


TWIN-SPEAKER 


AUDIO-VISUAL <n J Model RT-43-VC 


EDUCATION L ACTIVITIES 
css Ss = = & & ss = = = 


For complete details, 
write to Dept. FK-5. 


THE REK-O-KUT COMPANY 


38-01 Queens Boulevard, Long Island City 1, New York 
Export Division: 458 Broadway, New York 13, U. S. A. «© Cables: Morhanex 
In Canada: Atlas Radio Corp., Ltd., 560 King Street W., Toronto 28 





Tape Your Records for a 


Novel Assembly Program 


By MARION W. KAPLAN 


Bronx High School of Science, New York City 
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Dramatics class pantomimes Trial by Jury for an effective and comical program. 


Make a Merry Musicale 


ITHOUT uttering a sound, our 

senior dramatics class gave a very 
successful performance of Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s Trial by Jury. Ingenious? 
Possibly. But you and your students can 
achieve the same success, thanks to the 
tape recorder. With a minimum of scen- 
ery, costumes, and rehearsal time, stu- 
dents can produce a novel program for 
classroom or assembly. Here’s how: 

An enterprising student committee 
transcribed Trial by Jury from a phono- 
graph record on a_ tape-recording 
machine. They met a few times for 
eading, casting, and blocking the script. 
At subsequent rehearsals they spoke the 
lines to match the expression and tempo 
of the professional singers. Soon scripts 
were discarded and the pantomime 
developed with actors using their lips 
in voiceless imitation of the recording. 

This performance was staged on the 
small platform of our dramatics class- 
room. The recording machine was hid- 
den from view behind a screen which 
served with another as the doors and 
wings. A chair on top of the teacher’s 
desk gave the illusion of the judge's 
bench, with chairs for jury and others. 

Costumes were not elaborate: Ab- 
sorbent cotton wigs for the judge and 
barristers; a college gown with cape 
sleeves which secreted a bottle and a 
newspaper completed the judge’s out- 
fit; simple white and pastel dresses were 
in character for the female roles. 

An operetta like Trial by Jury is espe- 
cially suitable for this type of adapta- 
tion, for it is short and fast-moving. It 


also offers stimulating opportunities for 
differentiated characterization. 

The scene is a court of justice, with 
barristers, attorneys, and jurymen. 


lL. Usher uses an admonishing finger at 
the jury, instructing them to look at the 
broken-hearted bride, the plaintiff at I.c., 
a J “sings” “Silence in the Court!” 

2. Jury shake their fists at the embar- 
rassed defendant at r.c. 

3. Defendant beckons to jurymen, who 
leave the jury box, d.l., and gather around 
him, r.c., as he “sings” his solo about be- 
coming another's love-sick boy. 

$@judge enters and sits, u.s.c., 
bow and “all hail.” 

5. Judge “sings” 
love with a “rich attorney’s elderly, ugly 
daughter” and all point at judge and “sing” 
about his being “a good judge, too.” 

6. Jury, back in box, kneel and raise 
their heads, swearing they “will well and 
truly try.” 

7. Usher “calls” in plaintiff Angelina, 
and in come the bridesmaids. Judge flirts 
with first bridesmaid, sending her a note 


kisses, 


and all 


solo about falling in 


by usher, which she reads, and 
places in her bosom. 

8. Angelina enters and judge transfers 
his admiration to her, and during his “solo” 
directs usher to take the note from first 
bridesmaid to Angelina, who also reads, 
kisses, and places it in her bosom. 

9. Angelina sobs on counsel's breast. 

10. Counsel leads Angelina fondly into 
witness box, taking tender leave of her, 
and resumes his place in court. 

11. Angelina sobs on foreman’s breast. 

12. Judge approaches Angelina and she 
sobs on his breast. 

13. Jury shakes fists at defendant. 

14 


Counsel refers to law book and 


hands it to judge, who reads and then finds 
his newspaper more interesting. 

15. Angelina clings to defendant pas- 
sionately and is repelled furiously after a 
struggle and is thrown into the arms of 
counsel. 

16. Judge takes out a bottle from his 
robe, suggesting they make defendant tipsy, 
meanwhile taking a sip himself. 

17. Jucige tosses books and papers about 
and “declares” he will marry Angelina him- 
comes down from his seat and 
embraces Angelina. Jurymen him 
with “a good judge, too” and everyone is 


selt aac 
salute 


happy at the end. 


Obviously this device is advisable 
only for humorous scripts like Trial by 
Jury. Even when the amateurs may not 
completely synchronize their lip move- 
ments with the recordings, the effect is 
simply more comical. 

Using tape, difficult scenes requiring 
more rehearsal can be played repeat- 
edly. The tape can be snipped to cut 
the performance to assembly or class- 
room requirements. (Ours was a half- 
hour performance.) With memorization 
largely eliminated, amateurs can con- 
centrate on action and characterization. 

Try this method with any of the fol- 
lowing recordings for a novel dramatic 
adventure: Trial by Jury (and Pinafore), 
D’Oyly Carte Opera Co., 12” London 
LLP-70, 12” Vict. LLP-6008; La Serva 
Padrone, Pergolisi, Allegro; The Tele- 
phone (and The Medium), Menotti, 12” 
Col. SL154; The Music Master, Pergo- 
lisi, 12” Allegro 35, 12” London LLP- 
291; Beggar’s Opera, conducted by Max 
Goberman, Desto; La Belle Helene. 
Offenbach, 12” Ren. SX206; Hansel and 
Gretel (excerpts), 12” Col. SL102. 





Record Adventures 
Continued from page 6-T) 


stars as Agnes Moorehead, Alexander | 


Scourby, Walter Huston, and others. 
5. Use records to stimulate the read- 
ing of books. Records played to stu- 
dents can lead them right to the books. 
We recommend the Enrichment Mate- 


rials (246 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 1, N. Y.) 


ecords for junior high school use. Our | 
eachers have played The California | 


Gold Rush, The First Transcontinental 
tailroad, The Explorations of Pere Mar- 
juette, and The Lewis and Clark Ex- 
pedition to their students. In each case, 
the students rushed to obtain copies of 
the Landmark Books (Random House) 
m which the records were based. 


Bound to interest students in reading | 


particular stories also are Lost Horizon 
Decca), narrated by Ronald Colman; 
Herman Melville’s Moby Dick (Decca), 


with Charles Laughton; The Man With- | 
out a Country, with Bing Crosby (Dec- | 


ca): A Tale of Two Cities (Decca) with 
Ronald Colman; The Three Musketeers 
(Columbia), with Errol Flynn; The 
Count of Monte Cristo, narrated by 


Herbert Marshall (Decca); Huckle- | 
berry Finn (Mercury) and Oliver | 


Twist, narrated by Basil Rathbone. 
6. Use records to celebrate holidays 


in the classroom. Here are several that | 
help in the observance of specific holi- | 


days: Christmas—Dickens’ Christmas 
Carol, narrated by Basil Rathbone (Co- 
lumbia); Readings from the Bible, nar- 
rated by Ronald Colman (RCA); The 
Story of the Three Wise Men (Decca). 
Columbus Day—Voyages of Christopher 
Columbus (Enrichment Materials) ; 
CThanksgiving—History Speaks series: 
The First Thanksgiving (Columbia); 
Lincoln’s Birthday—Readings from Lin- 


coln, by Raymond Massey (Lingua- 


phone). 

7. Use records for the “illustration” 
of students reports. In East Orange, 
students use 90 per cent of the records 
and other A-V aids, Mr. Hood tells us. 
“When topics and areas of study are 
under way, the pupil committees secure 
the appropriate audio and audio-visual 
materials. They make their own tape 
recordings, they borrow records from 
our library, they illustrate their reports 


and teaching exercises with the mate- 


rials we have on hand,” he explains. 


ALL FOR ENGLISH 


Harold Anderson, former NCTE 
yresident, has been promoted to Direc- 
or of Field Services, Univ. of Chicago 


I 
t 


. . Our congratulations to the Bristol | 


County (Mass.) Teachers Assn. on 


their highly successtul meeting last Oct. | 
30 at Fall River, Mass. .. . Best wishes | 


to Dr. Angela Broening on her new 
position as publication director of the 
Baltimore Public Schools, 


$499.50 


COMPLETE 


And it’s priced far, far below all other professional equipment! 
For hi-fidelity playback, an amplifier-speaker system has been 
The recorder and speoker unit can be separated up to 1000 feet on: 
volume can be controlled from either unit. And it can be used clon 


WRITE TO 


DEPT. ST-12 
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Kamehameha Schools photo 


Hawaii's leaders inaugurate Kamehameha Schools’ 10-watt FM: (I. to r.) Gov. 
Samuel W. King, President Harold W. Kent, Terr. Supt. Clayton Chamberlain. 





FREE 
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Complete kit to start 
a Teen Age Book Club 


CONTENTS OF KIT: ]—Classroom Membership Record; 
2—Manual of Instructions; 3—Sample Book; 4—Order 
Form; 5—Four-page illustrated TAB NEWS containing 


descriptions of coming books 


Through the Teen Age Book Club vou 
can introduce your students to the fun 
of reading and guide them toward 
worth-while books without *dding to 
vour teaching load! This stucent-oper- 
ated plan for grades 6 through 12 offers 
a choice of sixteen pocket-size 25¢ and 
35¢ books each month, plus a tree 
dividend book for every tour books pur 
chased Books are carefullv selected by 


; “== MAIL COUPON FOR FREE KIT- — ™ 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36. N. Y 


Please send a complete kit of materials, 
including a sample book for starting 
ao Teen Age Book Club. 
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i board of experts who know the read 
ing requirements of young people. Typ- 


ical of the 160 selections oftered to Club | 


nembers during the year is the list of 
next month’s selections shown below 
[o make it easy to operate a Club, a 


kit — illustrated above — containing all | 


materials necessary is supplied tree 


Use the coupon below to send tor vou 
tree kit today 


JANUARY 1954 SELECTIONS 


A GIRL CAN DREAM, Betty Cavanna 
WHITE FANG, Jack London 

BEAU GESTE, P. C. Wren 

SKI PATROL, Montgomery Atwater 

BILL STERN’S FAVORITE BOXING STORIES 
ONLY YESTERDAY, Frederick Lewis Allen 
A SHROPSHIRE LAD, A. E. Housman 

THE HISTORY OF THE WORLD, Rene Sedillot 
THE GOOD EARTH, Pearl Buck 

TAB ANIMAL TALES 

LIGHTNING ON ICE, Philip Harkins 
WINGED MYSTERY, Alan Gregg 

TAWNY, Thomas C. Hinkle 

BUFFALO BILL, Shannon Garst 

STARBUCK VALLEY WINTER, Haig-Brown 
MINISTRY OF FEAR, Graham Greene 


| duction 


JOIN UP! 


ONGRATULATIONS KVOK! Lat- 
est arrival in the field of FM edu- 
cational radio is KVOK, radio station of 
the Kamehameha Schools in Honolulu, 
T. H. This 10-watt station on Kapalama 
Heights went on the air on October 6, 
reaching all parts of Honolulu. It will 
broadcast news, high school 
sports, documentaries and dramas in 
the fields of science, social studies, pub- 
lic health, conversational French, etc. 
Have you seen the AER-T Journal in 
its new format? It’s more attractive, 
easier to handle, and much more inter- 
esting and stimulating to read. Mem- 
bership in AER-T ($5) includes a sub- 
scription to the magazine. Your name, 
address, official position, and check for 
$5 (made payable to the Association 
for Education by Radio-Television) 
sent to Miss Lillian Lee, membership 
chairman, Station WABE, Board ot 
Education, Atlanta, Ga., will enroll you 
Memberships invited! The American 
Council for Better Broadcasts invites 
members—individuals or groups The 
Council’s aim, to improve radio-TV 
programming, depends on people all 
cover the country who will participate 
actively in the project. Membership cost 
is small, $1-$3 for groups, depending 
on size, $1 for individuals. Send your 
dues for a year to Mrs. C. B. Chambers, 
treasurer, ACBB, 3480 Seventh Ave., 
N., St. Petersburg, Fla. You'll get the 
Council’s Newsletter and participation 
information 


school 


NSRTG Notes 


Are you script-hunting for a good, 
iramatic story written especially tor 
teen-age radio workshops? NSRTG has 
the answer in Flowers for Gloria, an 
excellent 15-minute script prepared 
for us by the National Foundation for 
Intantile Paralysis, Inc. Tie in your pro- 
with the January March-of- 
Dimes campaign or present it at any 
time to help further the cause. 

Along with the polio script you'll find 
rhe New South, a good American docu- 
mentary seript prepared for the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. 

You'll find other helps through 
NSR G—news on what's being done to 
unprove EV and radio broadcasts; a 
lielptul booklet called Fundamentals of 
Magnetic Recording; and our News- 
letter with radio workshop activities. 

Memberships in NSRTG still accepted 
tor 1953-54. Join now and you won't 
miss a thing, for the first and second 
mailings (Oct. and Nov.) will go right 
out to you. Send your $4 membership 
fee to: National Scholastic Radio-TV 
Guild, 33 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 36. 

—NaNncy FAULKNER 








New Paper 


We were amazed and pleased by the 
volumes in the new Pocket Library of 
(sreat Art (Harry Abrams, Inc., and 
Pocket Books, 50 cents each). Each 
volume is about one artist and contains 
more than 50 pages of representative 
works, 30 in color, along with clear, 
inviting text about the artist and his 
work. Among the titles ready are: Ce- 
zanne, El Greco, Toulouse-Lautrec, Van 
Gogh, Matisse, Rembrandt, and Renoir. 
Picture reproductions look like origi- 
nals. 

Ballantine Books has published its 
first science fiction in paper covers as 
well as boards. It’s Fahrenheit 451, by 
Ray Bradbury, fantastic story about a 
fireman of the future who starts fires 
to burn books. 451 degrees is the tem- 
perature at which book paper catches 
fire and burns. Two other Bradbury 
pieces also in the volume. Burl Ives 
Song Book, also a Ballantine Book in 
paper as well as cloth, contains 115 
songs. Decca Records will issue two al- 
bums of the Ives songs this fall; Wom- 
en: Folk Songs About the Fair Sex and 
Folk Songs Dramatic and Humorous. 


Author’s Return 

After years of traveling to the far 
corners of the earth and writing about 
them, William Beebe, author of Half 
Mile Down, High Jungle, etc., came 
home to write about his native city. In 
Unseen Life of New York, as a Natural- 
ist Sees It (Duell, Sloan, Pearce, $4.50), 
Beebe gives a popular natural history of 
New York and its environs. Featured 
are the prehistoric sabre-toothed tiger 
and wooly mastodon, as well as the 
modern denizens, like the scarlet shrimp 
and the gulper eel. Beebe’s wife, Ells- 
wyth Thane, who never wanders very 
far from New York to write her books, 
has just completed The Lost General 
(Duell, Sloane, and Pearce, $3.50), 
about a girl whose study of a lost gen- 
eral brought excitement and romance 
into her quiet life. 7 

Phil Stong revisits the scenes and 
characters of State Fair, 20 years later, 
in his new novel Return in August 


(Doubleday, $3). 


Historical Biographies 

An outstanding event, we term the 
appearance of Ben Jonson of West- 
minster, by Marchette Chute (Dutton, 
$5). Never before has such an under- 
standing picture of the learned drama- 
tist been drawn. Jonson, his associates, 
and the roval courts really come alive. 


33-T 


Betore we read Until Victory: Horace 
Mann and Mary Peabody, by Louise 
Hall Tharp (Little, Brown, $5), we 
knew Horace Mann only as a chapter 
in the history of American education. 
Now we know him as a magnetic per- 
sonality, a person of boundless energy, 
a man with ideas and the will to carry 
them out. 

One of the most misunderstood 
queens in English history Mary 
Tudor. H. F. M. Prescott’s new authori- 
tative biography explains Bloody Mary 
with telling dramatic force (Macmil- 
lan, $5). 


Is 


Book Briefs 
Saul Bellows’ The Adventures of 
Augie March (Viking), length 270,000 
words (average novel has about 84,- 
000), took the author three years to 
complete. . . . Recent publicity release 
from Rand McNally boasted about the 
real gold dust on the jacket of their 
new Collier’s World Atlas and Gazetteer 
(wonderful reference work). Note now 
in our hands says that they were over- 
enthusiastic in their claims. The “rich 
gold” used to dust the jackets is actual- 
ly a bronze powder. “Guess you might 
call it fool’s gold,” writes Joan Melloan 
of RMecN publicity department. “Any- 
how, we sure were fooled.” 
Harpy Fixncn 








to get the M OST out of your 
TAPE RECORDER 


How good should an educational recording 
be? 

The experts agree that for most teaching 
applications fidelity requirements are ex- 
tremely high. This is particularly true of 
speech, language and music study, where 
faithful reproduction of the original sound 
is a must. 

That’s why so many teachers throughout 
the country are joining the trend to Audio- 
tape — made by audio engineers for audio 
engineers. Audiotape has been designed and 


it pays to use 


professional-quality 


perfected to meet the most exacting require- 
ments for modern, professional sound re- 
cording. Its mechanical and magnetic prop- 
erties are carefully balanced to assure opti- 
mum overall performance in your recording 
machines. 

Remember, too, that you get this extra 
value at no extra cost. 


SEND FOR THESE 
FREE TEACHING AIDS 


“The Teacher Talks About 
Sound Recording” 


This 40-page booklet contains 
14 prize-winning, teacher-writ- 
ten articles on the use of tape 
and disc recording in every 
phase of instruction. 


“Audio Record” 


Brings you up-to-the-minute in- 
formation on all latest develop- 
ments and applications of 
sound recording — including a 
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AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 


444 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, WN. Y. 


complete directory of all makes 
and models of tape recorders. 
Issued 8 times a year. We'll be 
glad to put your name on our 
mailing list. 
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Esplanade 


The water whispers “yes” along the shore. 


Why not start a school magazine? 














The broken blocks where once we walked our way. 
Yawn wide, and dreams and memories of before 


Bleed, broken as the blocks. 
(Oh how I used to thrill to its embrace) 
Ashamed of being ugly, hides its face. 


OU have a top-drawer yearbook. 

And a good school newspaper. But 
is your school missing out on much stu- 
dent creative work that deserves a place 
in some kind of publication? How about 
a magazine? Here’s the place for good 
short stories, poetry, student art and 
photography work! 

School magazines began when the 
United States was still in the diaper 
stage. In 1777 appeared The Students’ 
Gazette, a small handwritten sheet writ- 
ten on both sides. It was probably the 
first school magazine in the land. The 
William Penn Charter School of Phila- 
delphia did the trick. 

No high-speed presses, no photog- 
raphy, no art work. What the Gazette 
did show was an earnest desire to com- 
ment on the passing scene—maybe noth- 
ing more than an analysis of the then 
novel student council. 

Today the possibilities of a 
magazine are practically limitless. No 
matter what kind of reproduction proc 
ess you choose—mimeo, offset, or lette: 
press—you're bound to include a good 
cross-section of student work. Here’s 
how to go about making one: 

At the start: Select one or two of your 
best writers and artistic-minded  stu- 
dents to head your staff. (Might include 
an art director, assistant, and art staff; 
layout staff; mechanical staff.) For the 
rest, you'll need mostly willing workers 
to handle chores like typing and chas- 
ing down contributors. 

Decide on a publication date that 
gives you plenty of time to read over 
contributions and plan where to put 
them on the pages. You can use months 
for this job. (For example, June--staff 


1 
school 


And yesterday, 


Cargoes, school magazine 
from Abraham Lincoln H. 
S., Brooklyn, N. Y. is ex- 
cellent example of student 
art, literature, and design. 


chosen, magazine theme selected; Oct. 
—copy, art, ads due; Nov.—galley and 
page proofs corrected; Dec.—issue dis- 
tributed. ) 

Next: Assign some of your youngsters 
to “cover” regular English classes. Is 
there an English class that doesn’t have 
its potential Edna St. Vincent Millay, 
its Hemingway, its Margaret Bourke- 
White? Have your reporters regularly 
remind every English teacher to choose 
best examples of student work for pub- 
lication. 

Then: Work with an editor or two in 
reading over copy, perhaps sending 
back some for rewrite, and estimating 
how many typewritten lines you have to 
dispose of in your pages. 

Special assignments might go out at 
this time—for a simple, yet dignified 
cover design, for headlines to be writ- 
ten, and special photos if you're not 
using mimeo. 

You also want a good sprinkling of 
feature material, perhaps an editorial 
on student council, as in The Students’ 
Gazette; an interview with a teacher 
just back from a European trip; a re- 
view of a current book (or TV or radio 
program); a detailed report on a school- 
wide poll, plus a thoughtful essay, a 
crisply written short story, an interest 
oem or two. 

While the school magazine is better 
fitted for fiction than the newspaper or 
yearbook, you needn't omit factual arti 
cies altogether. There is a place for the 
kind of reporting best typified by Time, 
where timeliness is not only important, 
but also background information put in 
an interesting way. Your school maga- 
magazine. 


ng 


zine can also be a news 


Showease for Talent 


By STANLEY SOLOMON 


Nott Terrace H.S., Schenectady, N. Y. 


What should the whole look like? 
Take for your guides commercial maga- 
zines of your own choosing and you'll 
find principles more or less like these: 

Your cover should make the reader 
want to take the magazine home. Art 
work should be of clever design and in 
color if you can afford it. With offset or 
letterpress, a crystal-clear photo of gen- 
eral interest will do the job wonderfully. 

Your paper, in color and _ texture, 
should be chosen after determining how 
the magazine will be reproduced. If you 
use mimeo be sure to select a light color 
for contrast and paper as light as pos- 
sible, otherwise your magazine will be 
bulky and unattractive. 

Your title page should have the 
“come-hither” look—a result of careful 
art or photographic work. 

Your table of contents page need 
mention only the longer contributions, 
with “blurbs” for each, if desired. 

Your staff page completes the intro- 
ductory material. 

Inside arrangement: Looking to the 
commercial magazines again, be sure to 
allow plenty of white space. Use short 
paragraphs of type, short lines, and 
leave ample margins. 

Above all, don’t leave a page without 
scme kind of illustration. The choice is 
wide and need not add undue expense 
—line drawings or tracings if you uss 
mimeo, linoleum cuts for letterpress, 
photos for offset. 

You can try out vour ideas in design 
by using blank paper the exact size of 
each page of your magazine. On these 
have your staff experiment with type 
and _ illustrations clipped from maga- 
zines. 

Who pays for all this? The William 
Penn Charter School magazine makes it 
a policy to support itself by ads and 
subscriptions only, which is only proper 
for any serious publication. If you do 
carry ads, try to dress them up with 
photos or illustrations. 

Midway between yearbook and news- 
paper, your magazine is likely to make 
friends with many an English and art 
teacher—and the student body at large 
—for having brought to the fore the 
many-sided talent that otherwise might 
remain dormant. 





By VERA FALCONER 


VISUALLY NEW 


#4 


| ON’T forget the new postal rate tor 

those heavy packages of filmstrips, 
slides, recordings, 16mm movies, and 
transparencies. Four cents for first 
pound, one cent for each additional, for 
shipments to or from schools and non- 
profit organizations within the same 
state or first three zones. Mark all pack- 
ages: SEC. 34.83 (E) P. L. & R. Good 
idea to have a rubber stamp of this. 

You can get one for $2 from Vacuum- 
ate Corp., 446 W. 43rd Street, N. Y. C.) 


For Your Film Library 


Votion Pictures, by Samuel Beckoft 

Oxford Book Co., 222 Fourth Ave., 
N. Y. 3, 114 pages, 40 cents), one of 
the Oxford Communication-arts Series— 
a discussion of theatrical motion pic- 
tures, aimed at your students to stimu- 
late knowledge and provide a_ better 
basis for discrimination in selection. 
Most refreshing in that it points out that 
Hollywood does produce good, worth- 
while films along with its criticizable 
product. Well-illustrated, readable, sen- 
sible. 

Educational Film Guide—1\th Edi- 
tion, The H. W. Wilson Co. (950-972 
University Ave., New York 52), 1,037 
pages ($7.50 or, $12.50, with semi- 
annual supplementary service through 
spring of 1957). This new, completely 
revised edition proves again that the 
Guide is the basic source for 16mm 
film information—the logical beginning 
of any search for films on any subject. 
Listing over 11,000 films, with more 
than 3,000 “free” films and 249 feature 
films included, it makes finding that 
just-right film an easier task. New fea- 
tures in this edition add to its usefulness 

order numbers for Library of Con- 
gress cards, for EFLA film evaluation 
cards, and references to film reviews 
from periodicals. 

Vu-Graphies, by Allan — Finstad, 
Charles Beseler Co. (60 Badger Ave., 
Newark, N. J.), 32 pages ($1), manual 
m use of overhead projector. 

Selected List of Human _ Relations 
Films, second edition, Film Div., Amer. 
lewish Committee (386 Fourth Ave., 
N. Y. 16). Descriptive listing of avail- 
ible films selected on basis of merit in 
promoting intergroup relations, 
interpreting “human relations” in broad- 
est sense. Classification includes: inter- 
syoup and community relations, public 


oC vod 


News and Reviews in the World of Film 


school problems, American background, 
democracy, mental health, international 
relations, Israel. Descriptions brief and 
factual; pertinent data on availability 
supplied. Organization simple, attrac- 
tive, and easy to use. Good basic list of 
films on this important subject. 

The EFLA Handbook of Audio- 
Visual Equipment (revised). Educa- 
tional Film Library Assn. (345 E. 
56th, N. Y. 17), 181 pages ($3 plus 25 
cents for mailing). A thoroughly com- 
prehensive, concise, and readable hand- 
book, copiously and wisely illustrated. 
Full operating instructions of all types 
of projectors; tape, wire and disc re- 
corders; storage and editing equipment; 
and a-v accessories. 

The Film Digest Review—monthly 
publication containing reviews collected 
from many sources, reviewing about 20 
films in each issue. ($5 per year, 8 is- 
sues.) Sample copies on request. Also 
EFLA. 

New Film Reviews 

Wild Life Series—nine films, 6 to 10 
mins. each, produced in Australia (Li- 
brary Films, 25 W. 45th, N. Y. 36). 
Well-produced, informative, and enter- 
taining group of films. The Koala, Aus- 
tralia’s Platypus, The Spiny Ant Eater, 
and Keith the Wombat—developments, 
habits and characteristics of these un- 
usual Australian animals; charming, 
with both classroom and entertainment 
values; best of the series. The Wan- 
derer—life cycle of Monarch butterfly. 
Old Man Possum—life and habits of this 
relative of our opossum. Protect Your 
Birds—importance of birds, especially to 
farmers. Beware Snakes!—typical life 
cycle and characteristics; harmless and 
poisonous snakes; first aid. Deadly 
Spiders!—the Funnel Web spider; sim- 
ple first aid; needs to conserve the many 
types of harmless spiders. 

Your Cleanliness-10 mins. (Young 
America Films, 18 E. 41st St., N. Y. 
17). One of best on personal cleanli- 
Your high students will 
understand and accept its reasons tor 
habits of cleanliness. Opens with great 
importance of cleanliness in hospitals 
Leads into everyday 


ness. school 


and sickrooms. 
habits. 

The Fossil Story—20 mins., color 
(Shell Oil Co., 50 W. 50th St., N. Y. 


20). Simply presented, straight-forward 


story of fossils, their discovery, forma 
tion and meaning to us today, not only 
as history but in products such as coal, 
jewels, chalk, iron, and oil. How fossils 
can guide oil-hunters. Really good for 
both science and social studies. 

Mental Hospital—20 mins., _ pro- 
duced by Oklahoma State Depts. of 
Health and of Mental Health (Interna- 
tional Film Bureau, 57 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4). Shows simply and effec- 
tively admission, diagnosis, and treat- 
ment of a mental patient through story 
of one man. Frankly admits the many 
fears and erroneous attitudes toward 
mental illness, dispelling each. Reassur- 
ing. 

Renoir—30 mins., color (Contempo- 
rary Films, 13 E. 37th, N. Y. 16). Im- 
pressions of artist's life as expressed by 
paintings. As paintings are shown, dis- 
cusses life, growth, and development of 
style. Most impressive is clear portrayal 
of techniques and brush work. Excel- 
lent film on subject. Sensitively handled. 

Insects—10 mins., color (Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Wilmette, IIl.). 
Challenging, since it presents insects as 
mans nearest rivals for supremacy of 
earth. Points out characteristics, how 
they compete, control methods, needs 
to recognize the harmful and helpful. 

Continued on page 38) 


Show again any part 
more study 


Sovicty for Visual Education 


From the new Teaching with a Filmstrip 


Young An i 
Your Cleanliness among the new films 
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brings the 
WORLD TO YOUR 
CLASSROOM 


In its constant effort to bring to teachers 
and students something more than the 
usual stereotyped “travelogue” for use as 
a teaching aid, BIS offers a series of 
vividly pictorial, fully authentic and highly 
informative 20-minute 16MM sound films 
for the school curriculum. To create these 
films, top flight cameramen and crews 
were sent to the four corners of the earth. 
The result of their work brings to the 
classroom clear and instructive accounts 
of the lives and everyday activities of 
people in the countries which they cover. 


A second and equally important factor is 
that each of these films powerfully illus- 
trates the problems of self-government, 
national freedom, food and famine, indus- 
trial and economic life with which these 
countries and peoples are faced in this 
modern age. 
AFRICA 

“Challenge in Nigeria” 

“Future of 1,000,000 Africans” etc. 
EUROPE 

“Where Britain Stands” 

“Will Europe Unite” etc. 
THE MIDDLE AND NEAR EAST 

“Ceylon, the New Dominion” 

“Turkey—Key to the Middle East” 

“Report on Hong Kong” etc. 
WORLD AFFAIRS 

“Antarctic W halehunt” 

“Struggle for Oil” 

“New Zealand—W orld Power” etc. 


Use coupon below for descriptive catalogue of these 
and many other provocative subjects in this series. 


AND... 





Just Published ! 
New catalogue of 
Publications About Britain 


zens of books and pam- 


free and for sale, on 
eae oe a Britain and British 


| life. This new catalogue is free, 


listing do 





yours for the asking 
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8 BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES H 
30 Rockefeller Plaza i 
New York 20, N. Y. ; 
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([] Send me your free catalogue of H 
“MODERN AGE” films 8 
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Dise Figures 


N one great city recently a teacher 

wished to play a record for her elass. 
Board headquarters sent her the record 
and a machine. Next day she tele- 
phoned: “Please send someone to put 
in the handle.” 

Of all modern communication inven- 
tions the one most neglected by educa- 
tors—and perhaps most cherished by 
teen-age students—is the phonograph. 
Few school libraries contain records; 
modern three-speed playbacks are all 
too rare; and teachers shy away from 
the machines. 








How can we excuse this neglect in 


| light of expanding resources on records? 
| In the last five years 160 companies re- 
| leased over 10,000 new titles on Long 


> 


Playing 334s. Where we once had 13 
Haydn symphonies on old-style 78 rpm, 
we now have 64; Bartok multiplied 
from 7 to 42. One company offers 42 
complete operas. You say you have little 
use for Bartok or opera. Then look at 
the accumulating riches of prose, verse, 
and drama reported by Dr. Temple 
(page 7-T). 

Americans spend at least $200,000,- 
000 annually for discs. Of this one fifth 
goes for classical and semi-classical rec- 
ords. Fortune gives credit for improved 


| musical taste to “the decades of music- 


appreciation in the public schools, the 


persistent attempts to establish regional 
symphony orchestras, and the slow 
growth of the ‘good music’ radio sta- 
tions.” 

Best sellers among the discs leave 
Gone with the Wind winded. Bing 
Crosby sold more than 7,000,000 each 
of four records: Silent Night-Adeste 
Fidelis; White Christmas-God Rest Ye 
Merry, Gentlemen; I'll Be Home for 
Christmas-Faith of Our Fathers; and 
Jingle Bells-Santa Claus Is Coming to 
Town. Starving authors look hungrils 
at the $2,000,000 annual royalties the 
record industry pays composers. But 
authors too may benefit as Edison's 
1878 prophecy begins to come true. 
“We calculate,” he said, pointing to a 
six-inch tinfoil disc, “that an ordinary 
50-cent novel can be got on this.” 

Certainly listening receives more at- 
tention from educational leaders. One 
chapter of English Language Arts urges 
attention to listening. To their dise rec- 
ord collections, some schools steadily 
add reels of tape recordings of radio or 
other programs. Listening libraries be- 
gin to appear. Records especially de- 
signed for schools by RCA, Enrichment 
Records, Folkways Records and others 
enjoy growing demand. So education 
may at long last make up for its neglect 
of records.—W. D. B. 





“This | Believe” 
(Continued from page 9-T) 


lare the same regardless of the false 
| barriers set up by our society. I believe 
| that to judge a man by his ancestors is 


not to judge him at all. Man is a soul 
which shows itself through word and 
action—our only means of judging true 
worth.” 

Another read with conviction: 

“I believe that every life has a pur- 
pose. I see the world as a great mosaic 
pattern with each individual like a bead 
in its set position. . . . 1 believe that in 
stead of discussing differences in peo- 


|ple, we should discuss their similari- 


ties. .. . I believe that as yet I do not 
know the complete truth for which my 
mind is constantly searching. Perhaps, 
I shall never know. That may be good, 





for it will keep me alive and seeking. 
| When I become stagnant and the search 
for belief and truth is over, then it will 
be time for death, for there is nothing 
on earth worth-while but this search tor 


truth, for God, and for His purpose.” 


When the bell rang, the. class sat 
thoughtful but rather limp. There 
wasn't much left for them to say after 
one of the most highly respected boys 
in the school read with modest dignity 
this closing paper: 


“I believe that every man has an ob- 
ligation to his fellow man. In this world 
of strife and conflict, men sometimes 
are prone to disregard this. They tend 
to lead a selfish life. This is indirectly 
the cause for the present lack of har- 
mony, unity, and understanding in the 
world today. The Golden Rule and the 
old axiom: ‘You get out of life what 
you put into it’ are very applicable. 
Helping your fellow man and trying to 
cooperate and peacefully adjust your 
differences with him are two other co- 
rollaries worth abiding by. 

“I believe in my country. America 
has given me_ everything: freedom, 
education, equality and democracy, the 
greatest way of life on earth. I feel a 
great debt to America. The heritage it 
has endowed me with requires repay 
ment. I believe in America’s ideal and 
in her future. I hope to serve her.” 

When a teacher is caught in the zest 
of such thinking, she is made aware of 
the deep roots that high school boys and 
girls are sending down into the mesh 
of basic principles for living. It is fasci- 
nating to be with young adolescents 
day by day as they grow in stature and 
maturity. And when one has been a 
teacher for many years, there is a real 
joy in living to see how very, very far 
some of these boys and girls go. 
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COLUMBUS DISCOVERY, EXPULSION OF MOORS RAISE 
SPAIN'S HOPE OF BEING NUMBER 1 WORLD POWER 
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) WORLD 


in NEWSPAPER Form 


Spain's Ascendancy 








Known World Expands 








No. 30, Page 117 
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BARCELONA, SPAIN, May 4, 1493—The monarchs of 
» Ferdinand and Isabella, and all the people of Spain 
the: 
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No. 30 in News of the World 
series headlines impact of 
the discovery of America. 
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A unique approach for 


social studies classes 


MODERNIZING HISTORY 


O YOU seek the novel and unique 

in presenting historical fact? Bid 
welcome then to News of the World— 
A History of the World in Newspaper 
Style, edited by Sylvan Hoffman and 
C. Hartley Grattan, with a foreword by 
Crane Brinton (Prentice-Hall, 1953). 
This is a series of tabloid-size, four-page 
newspapers (11” x 16”), neatly kept in 
a strong manila envelope. (Similar in 
style and format to one that was pub- 
lished a few vears ago for American 
history.) The fifty-two papers in the 
set cover events of history from pre- 
historic time to date, in modern reporto- 
rial style. 

No touch of modern journalism has 
been omitted. There are headlines, pic- 
‘ures (excellent ones, too), maps, car- 
toons, and editorials in each “issue” of 
Vews World. Necessarily, the time divi- 
sions treated in each paper have been 
arbitrarily set. Some deal with a mil- 
lennium or more, a few with a century 
or two, and many with two decades, 
more or less. 

Paper No. 22, for example, covers 
the period from 1100 to 1216 A. D. and 
carries the date Oct. 19, 1216. The 
death of King John, with related Magna 
Carta stories, is the headline story. 
Karlier events include the murder of 
Thomas a Becket in 1170 and the 
French victory over John at Bouvines 
in 1214. The editorial on page 2 is 
entitled “Will England Advance?” and 
cartoon “of the day” represents an Eng- 
lish peasant onlooker at Runnymede 
shouting to John and the noblemen, 
“Do I Get Liberty, Too?” Other stories 
report the Crusades, the founding of 
Moscow in 1156, etc. 

If one grants the artistic license nec- 
essary to report history as spot news, he 
need have no reservations about use of 
this series as a teaching device. After 
all, many events do occur at the same 
time the world over. And if one doesn’t 


want all the details or stories this 
method makes possible, well, who reads 
all of today’s newspaper? 

Historical authenticity is attested by 
Crane Brinton, McLean Professor of 
Ancient and Modern History at Har- 
vard. There is a four-page index in- 
cluded in the set, and in their unbound 
form these papers have utmost flexibility 
for student reading, bulletin board dis- 
play, or easy reference use by the 
teacher. They're worth trying! 

A few years ago I used a number of 
sets of the earlier series on American 
history. This spring a parent of a for- 
mer student, now in the military, called 
me to say she had found his set of 
American history newspapers and 
“where could she get the numbers 
issued since her son had left school?” 
Perhaps the new series will be read out 
of school as well as in! 


For Economics Classes 


American Economic System, by 
Edwin Vennard and Robb M. Wins 
borough (Row, Peterson & Co., Evans 
ton, Il.—96 pages, $1), can fill the 
demand for more economics education 
in many high school programs. Sections 
of the colorful booklet report: How 
Americans started out to make a living; 
how they won the highest standard of 
living; how some American accomplish- 
ments compare with those of other coun- 
Americans share the national] 
why the American system has 
well; what American 
goals are, and how we can reach them. 

Replacing the “classical” approach 
to economics, the authors use the func- 
tional terms of work, income, jobs, and 
profits. Text draws on studies made by 
the U. S. Department of Labor, the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, the 
Twentieth Century Fund, and the Na- 
Industrial Conference Board. 


The 


tries; how 
income; 


worked so our 


tional 


By HAROLD M. LONG 


Glens Falls (N. Y.) High School 


Charts, graphs and 
tables carefully 
documented. This 
booklet can be 
used in economics 
courses and also— 
as many business- 
men need to know 
—in American his- 
tory and other 
social studies. 

Democracy Challenges Totalitarian- 
ism, by Lavone Hanna and John R. Car 
(Rand-McNally & Co., Chicago, 64 
pages). These pages will become one 
chapter in a textbook entitled Facing 
Life’s Problems. Against a background 
discussion of Hitler’s Nazism, Russian 
Communism, and Mussolini's Fascism, 
it tells how American democracy has 
emerged. Pictures, cartoons, and charts 
make text vivid. Approximately one 
third of the content is presented in two 
column form—“In a Democratic State” 
and “In a Totalitarian State”—supplying 
striking contrast. Valuable unit text tor 
classes in world and American history. 
Use it with The American Economic 
System for a balanced diet. 


Industry Speaks 

“Schools do well in training for citi- 
zenship, in most subject matter areas, 
and in vocational training,” declared in- 
dustry panel members at the Industrial 
Counci! meeting at Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute last month. “But there's 
need for more attention to the funda- 
mental skills, to economics, and to stu- 
dent attitudes toward obligations and 
personal integrity.” 

Over 800 educators met with 200 
industry leaders at this two-day meeting 
further understanding |» 
and education. 


to promote 
tween industry 
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Visually New 


(Continued from page 35) 


Monarch Butterfly—10 mins., color 
(also EBF). Life cycle, natural habitat, 
life habits. Amazingly photographed, 
showing stages of metamorphosis in 
breath-taking close-up and detail. Not 
just an informative picture—a real ex- 
perience. 

The Finest Product—20 mins., color 
(Louisville Board of Education, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky). Children as city’s 
‘finest product.” Importance of citizen's 
investment in their education to pro- 
vide productive members of society. 
Reviews many activities of school sys- 
tem from kindergarten to trade schools 
—emphasizing values to future. Inter- 
esting device. Good public relations 


film. 


New Filmstrip Reviews 


Music Stories—6 strips, color, about 
30 frs. each (Jam Handy Organization, 
2861 East Grand Blvd., Detroit 11). 
Delightfully useful with many possi- 
bilities. Each in lovely imaginative 
drawings tells story background of a 
musical selection. Captures mood of 
music and flavor of its nationality. 
Titles: Peter and the Wolf; Hansel and 
Gretel; The Nutcracker; Peer Gynt; 
The Firebird; Sorcerer's Apprentice. 

Prehistoric Life—6 strips, color, about 
40 frs. each (Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films). Simple, effective, understand- 
able and fascinating. Splendid series so 
organized and _ illustrated that your 
lower grades can enjoy it and your 
upper grades (even senior high) get a 
lot of information. Titles: Discovering 
Fossils; Story Fossils Tell; Coming of 





0G MATERIALS 


This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, clip and mail to Scho- 
lastic Teacher, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. You will 
receive free aids direct from advertisers. For prompter serv- 
ice send direct to advertisers, mentioning Scholastic Teacher. 
Unless otherwise indicated advertisers send free catalogues. 





_1. AMERICAN BAKERS 
ASSN., p. 2-T 

Free booket: How Much 
Do You Know About 
Bread? 


___2. AUDIO DEVICES, INC. 
p. 33-T 
Free tape recording 
booket 
Free Audio Record 


___.3. BITUMINOUS COAL, 
p. 40-T ; 
Free booklet: The Genie 
Story 


—__4. BRITISH INFORMA- 
TION SERVICES, p. 36-T 
Free catalogues. Publi- 
cations About Britain; 
Modern Age Films 

—_5. HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORP., p. 11-T 
Free booklet: Money 
Management 

—_6. FOLKWAYS RECORDS, 
p. 39-T 
Free catalogue 

--_7. MAGNECORD CO., 
p. 31-T 
Inf.: Magne Cordette 


p. 29-T 


p. 39-T 


Free inf. 


p. 26-T 


p. 23-T 


Please Print 


___8. MOTHER TONGUE 
PUB. CO., p. 39-T 


Free sample lesson 


—__.9. NAT’L ASSN. OF 
HOME BUILDERS, p. 10-T 


Free debate manual 


——10. REK-O-KUT CO., 


Rhythmaster inf. 
——11. SHELL Oil CO., 


Free film: Pipeline 


___12. TEEN AGE BOOK 
CLUB, p. 32-T 


—_13. THEATRE MASTER- 
WORKS, p. 10-T 


TRAVEL & STUDY 
——14. ARNOLD TOURS, 


Tour folder 
—__.15. ASSO. BRITISH RR., 


Free literature 
—_.16. AUTO TRAILS IN 
EUROPE, p. 26-T 

Free folder 


___17. INDIANA UNIVER- 
SITY, p. 24-T 
___18. INTERCOLLEGIATE 
TOURS, p. 24-T 
Tour folder: Europe or 
South America 
—_19. LABORDE TRAVEL 
SERVICE, p. 26-T 
Free travel folder 
—_20. MIAMI UNIVERSITY, 
p. 26-T 
——21. MONTERREY TECH, 
p. 26-T 
Free summer school inf. 
—_.22. PAN AMERICAN 
WORLD AIRWAYS, 
pp. 12-19-T 
—_23. SCANDINAVIAN 
AIRLINES, p. 22-T 
Free tour literature 
—_24. SCANDINAVIAN 
TRAVEL COMMISSION, 
p. 23-T 
Free travel booklets 
—___25. TRANS WORLD AIR- 
LINES, pp. 12-19-T 
—_.26. UNITED AIRLINES, 
pp. 12-19-T 








School and Positi 





City 
This coupon valid for two months. 
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the Reptiles; Rise of Dinosaurs; Tri- 
umph of Dinosaurs; Age of Mammals. 
Excellent period charts. 

Mass Communication—4 strips, about 
48 frs. each (Young America Films) 
To acquaint students with nature and 
function of media; influence in our lives, 
and need for discrimination in use. Pro- 
duction and values of each. Fine con- 
tent, fair illustration, overburdened 
with text. Titles: Motion Pictures; 
Newspapers; Radio; Television. 

American Trees—4 strips, color, copy 
of Guide to Familiar American Trees 
included (Young America Films). Ex- 
cellent photos of trees in natural habi- 
tat with close-ups of leaves, bark, 
flowers and other detail. 

Julius Caesar—2 strips, Part I—55 frs. 
(Young America Films). Good sum- 
mary of plot essentials. Unfortunately 
really active, meaningful stills were not 
available to producer, resulting in too 
many static shots and emphasis on stars’ 
faces. But still useful to introduce or 
review the play. Based on stills from 
M-G-M’s feature. 

Safety Stories—6 strips, color, about 
48 frs. each (EBF). Safety rules through 
stories and jingles involving children 
learning and observing rules. Good 
class participation devices. Your ele- 
mentary grades will enjoy: Play Safety; 
Home _ Safety; School Safety; Street 
Safety; Vacation Safety; Safety Helpers. 

Geography of American Peoples—the 
Northeastern United States—4 strips, 
color, about 47 frs. each (Society for 
Visual Education, 1345 W. Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago). Cities, industries, 
physical geography. Excellent color. 
Really good, simplified Rand McNally 
maps. Designed to show “how people 
live.” Captions so slanted, but pictures 
tend to generalities in long and medium 
shots. Good, but not exceptional. 

Teaching with a Filmstrip—59 frs. 
(also SVE). Planned for faculty meet- 
ing discussion. Simple drawings, mini- 
mum text, outline standard procedures 
from lesson planning to follow-up. Use- 
ful, especially for beginners to this 
medium. 

Government in Action—8 strips, color, 
about 45 frs. each (EBF). Solid fare 
for upper elementary or junior high. 
Basic elements and functions briefly 
presented. Illustrative material static. 
Titles: Federal Courts; State Govern- 
ment; Local Government; The Con- 
gress; Municipal ‘Government; Execu- 
tive Departments and Agencies; The 
President; The United Nations. 

Stories from Other Lands—5 strips, 
color, about 45 frs. each (EBF). Well- 
known stories simply told. Pleasant il- 
lustrations contain not only story but 
good history material. Pheidippides, the 
Marathon Runner; Robert Bruce and 
the Spider; Joan of Arc; Dick Whitting- 
ton and His Cat; Peter and the Dike. 





New Fikms and Filmstrips 


New Films 


Arts and Crafts of the Southwest 
Indians—22 mins., color, free loan. 
Santa Fe Film Bureau, 80 East Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Il. 

The Fossil Story—19 mins., color, free 
Shell Film Library, Room 4226, 
New York 20. 
mins.; A Citi- 


loan. 
30 West 50th St., 

Your Cleanliness—11 
zen Participates—25 mins.; A Man 
Without a Country—25 mins., dramati- 
zation by Bing Crosby; Venice—10 
mins.; Japanese Fishing Village—12 
mins.; Your Food—12 mins. Young 
America Films, 18 E. 41st St., N. Y. 17. 

Inside Tibet—14 mins.; Boy Who Was 
Afraid—12 mins.; Canadian Rockies 
Study—11 mins., color; Telling Time by 
the Clock—-11 mins.; Glacier Park 
Studies—either 11 mins. or 22 mins., 
Children Are Creative—10 mins., 
color. Bailey Films, 6509 De Longpre 
Avenue, Hollywood 28. 

The House on Cedar Hill—17 mins., 
life of Frederick Douglass; Lifting as We 
Climb—15 mins., achievements of Na- 
tional Association of Colored Women’s 
Clubs. Artisan Productions, P. O. Box 

827, Hollywood 28. 

Somewhere in India—15 mins., Dept. 
of Public Information, United Nations, 
New York. 

Salute to Sousa, Youth Builds a Sym- 
phony, Symphony Under the Pines— 
filmed at National Music Camp, Inter- 
lochen, featuring National High School 
Band. Cornell Film Co., 1501 Broad- 
way, N. Y. 16. 

Should Senate Debate (the Filibuster) 
Be Limited?—debated by Senators E]- 
lender of Louisiana and Douglas of 
Illinois. Sept. “Forum Film” release. 
American Film Forum, 516 Fifth Ave., 
ae A 

A Day Without Numbers—10 mins., 
color or b&w, primary. Audio-Visual 
Materials Consultation Bureau, Wayne 
University, Detroit 1. 

Piercing the Unknown—22  mins., 
free loan. Development of com- 
International Business 

Dept. of Education, 


color; 


( olor, 
puting devices. 
Machines Corp., 
Endicott, N. Y. 
The Guitar and Eye—series, 5 mins. 
each, color or b&w. The Puppy, The 
Fisherman, The Mailman, Book Money, 
The Drawbridge. Films of the Nations, 
62 West 45th St., N. Y. 36. 
Meeting in Session—21 mins., 
of Publications. Teachers College, 
lumbia University, New York 27. 
Robert Flaherty’s Louisiana Story 
ivailable in 16mm. Contemporary 
Films, 13 East 37th St., New York 16. 
Johnny and Mr. Do Right—series for 


Bureau 
Co- 


primary grades, each 9 mins.; School 
Habits, Traffic Safety, Home Habits, 
Good Health Habits, Social Habits, 
General Safety. Cornell Films Co., 1501 
Broadway, New York 36. 

Adventures at Day Camp—20 mins., 
Visual Aids Service, Girl Scouts of the 
U. S. A., 155 East 44th St., New York | 
Lt. 

Alcohol and Tobacco: What They Do. 
to Our Bodies; City Pets; Fun and 
Responsibility; Beginning French; Into- 
nation—each 10 mins., color or b&w. 
Coronet Films, 65 E. South Water St., 
Chicago 1. 


New Filmstrips 


Caesar—2 strips, from the 
M-G-M_ feature; American 
strips, color; Mass Communications—4 
strips; Golden Book Set No. 6-8 strips, 
color. Elementary Science Set No. 4—6 
strips, color. Young America Films, 18 
E. 4lst St., N. Y. 19. 

What Does Advertising Do? Careers 
in Economics, Collection of Data—all | 
sound, color. Audio-Visual 
Service, Evening & Extension Div., 
School of Business, City College, 17 
Lexington Ave., N. Y. 

Graded Word Phrases Series—17 | 
strips, detailed manual; 4 for cog 4 
and first grade, 5 for second grade, 8 | 
for third grade. Strips for other grades 
in production. Designed for use with | 
tachistoscope for flash-recognition train- | 
ing. Teaching with a Filmstrip—59 frs., 
for teachers. Rand-McNally Geography | 
series, Geography of the American 
Peoples—Set 1, The Northeastern United 
States, 4 strips, color, about 49 frs. each. 
Society for Visual Education, 1345 Di- 
versey Parkway, Chicago 14. 

Toward European Unity—56 frs., No- 
vember “Current Affairs” strip. Office of 
Educational Activities, New York Times, 
Times Square, New York 36. 

Materials for the Teaching of Arith- 


Julius 


Trees—A | 


Extension | 





metic—color; Personal Problems of | 
Adolescent Youth—b&w; World Affairs | 
Are Your Affairs—color, maps. Ohio | 
State University, Teaching Aids Labora- 
tory, 13 Page Hall, Columbus 10, Ohio. 

Contemporary School Design—5 film- 
strips. School Executive, 470 Fourth 
Ave., N. Y. 16. 

Museum Filmstrip Club releases for 
this school year (one each month): 
Education in America; The Airplane | 
Changes America; The United States in 
the Pacific; Our National Capitals; Jef- 
terson and Monticello; New York: 
Growth of a City; American Literature: 
The Frontier; Symbols of America. All 
color. Museum Extension Service, 10 





East 43rd St., N. Y. 17 


39-T 


Chuckle Corner 


Heard the one about Bobby, the 
mayor-elect’s son, who was absent from 
school on election day? Following cus- 
tomary procedure, his mother wrote 
teacher a note explaining the boy was 
absent because his father was elected 
mayor. Teacher accepted the explana- 
tion but commented, “Very well, Bobby, 
but don’t let this happen again!” 





nap 


Shell Seesanls 











“PIPELINE” 


All the drama and excite- 
ment behind the building 
of a great crude oil pipe 
line is packed into this 
splendid movie. Filmed in 
full color, it is 22 minutes 
of action-packed entertain- 
ment. 

The film is 16 mm. sound, 
and available free of charge 
from: 





Shell Oil Company 
50 West 50th Street 
¢ New York 20, N. Y. 
or 
100 Bush Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Folkways Records 


World's leading producer of AUTHENTIC folk niusic on 
RECORDS including THE ETHNIC FOLKWAYS LI- 
BRARY which contains an unusual selection of the 
music of over 100 cultures; recorded on location by native 
orchestras and vocal groups; each Long Play Record is 
accompanied by extensive notes by famous collectors and 
recognized authorities 

And the famous SONGS TO CROW OWN series for 
children ANTHOLOGY OF JAZZ and AMFRICAN 
FOL K MUSIC, INTERNATIONAL and SCIENCE series 

The FOLKWAYS LITERATURE serics includes out 
standing authors and poets such as James Joyce reading 
their own works. 

Many of the issues are original rec ngs on HIGH 
FIDELITY—46-18,000 cycks. ALL FOLKW AYS KEt 
ORDS are guaranteed for quality of reproduction and 
content 











For complete catalog write to 


eee 5 RECORDS & wr 


— 
46 St., New York 36 A 








OUR LIVING LANGUAGE 
Book on Word Origins 
Easy, interesting, self-explanatory 
Price $2.00 
Free Sample Lesson on Request 


MOTHER TONGUE PUB. CO. 
916 E. 46th St. Indianapolis 5, Ind. Dept. ST 
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Just as good natural harbors influenced locations 
of ancient trading centers, like Athens and Carthage... 
so do America’s natural mineral and fuel resources help 
locate modern industrial centers. And of all resources, 
none plays a more vital role than coal. Why? Because 
industrial cities live on tremendous amounts of energy. 


And bituminous coal is America’s major source of energy. 


More than half of all U. S. manufacturing takes place 
in heavy bituminous coal-producing areas east of the 
Mississippi and north of the Ohio River. Eight of Amer- 
ica’s ten largest cities are here. And experts predict con- 
tinued expansion for this area. As industry grows, and 
energy requirements increase, only coal has reserves to 
meet the demand. Of the nation’s energy reserves, 90% 
are coal. Only 9% are oil... less than 1% natural gas. 

Coal producers are aware of the great future for 
their product, and are already preparing to meet it. 


Hundreds of millions of dollars are invested yearly in 


making America’s highly mechanized mines ever more 
efficient and productive. Thus, America is assured of 
plenty of bituminous coal to power industries and bring 
goods, heat, light and vitality to cities for generations. 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A Department of National Coal Association, Southern Bldg., Washington 5, D. C 


For More Information about Coal You Can Use 
in Your Classes—Clip and Mail— 
ee Eee eee eee ee ee ee ee ae 
$T-12-3 
“THE GENIE STORY’—The magic genie of coal 
takes a schoolboy on an exciting journey to show 
him the many wonderful uses of bituminous coal. 
A 16-page booklet with color illustrations. Suitable for all grades. 
For specimen copy and list of other free aids, send coupon to: 
Educational Dept., Bituminous Coal Institute, Southern Bldg., 
Washington 5, D. C. 
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